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LYMAN ABBOTT, Eprror. 


The Christian Union will publish with its 
issue of Jan. 19th amagnifjicently illustrated 
Supplement on Palestine. The pictures for 
this Supplement, which will be printed in 
the very best manner and on fine paper, 
are kindly furnished by the Messrs, Apple- 
ton from their magnificent work now go- 
ing through the press, * Picturesque Pales- 
tine.”” The letterpress has been prepared 
by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, and is in length 
and character a magazine article, giving 
the reader a general pictorial description 
of the Holy Land and its great physical 
features, sketches of its social life, anda 
history of the country from its possession 
by the aboriginal inhabitants, the Canaan- 
ites, dawn to the time of Christ. It thus 
affords a bird's-eye picture, or we ‘might 
rather say panorama, of the land and its 
life. It will be specially valuable to those 
who are about commencing with the first 
of the year a study of the life of Christ in 
the International Sunday-school Lessons. 
Single copies can be had by sending ten 
cents directly to this office, or they can be 
ordered through the nearest newsdealer, 
who will deliver, free of postage, for eight 
cents, It will be wise for those who wish to 
secure extra copies of this Supplement 
number to send in advance orders, The 
Supplements will not be furnished separate- 


ly. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


Guiteau has, by order of the court, been placed in 
the dock prepared for the occupancy of common 
felons when on trial, It is customary to allow the 
prisoner to sit by his counsel ; but this is a privilege, 
not aright. The placing of Guiteau in the dock is a 
significant indication that the judge does not think 
him to be insane now, whatever may have been the 
case at tlie time of the assassination. Since this 
change he lias quieted down somewhat, and by reason 
of his changed position his interruptions have been 
less disturbing to the course of proceedings, The 
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testimony has continued to confirm that of the pre- 
vious week, all the experts agreeing that the symp- 
toms of insanity are wanting, and the indications of a 
deliberate assumption of a pretended insanity are 
numerous. They also agree that a mere strong 
or even irresistible impulse to action is no evidence 
or even necessary indication of insanity. It must be 
such an impulse as displaces the reason and impels 
to action without regard to considerations of time, or 
place, or rationally anticipated results. There are 
indications, too, that the verdict of the jury is already 
practically made up, although it is said that the de- 
fense expect to present reasons why they should be 
permitted to introduce some new evidence, not in re- 
buttal of that introduced by the prosecution. Events 
have justified the course of the Judge in not interfer- 
ing with the violence of the prisoner ; it now appears, 
to the surprise of some of his newspaper critics, that 
in refusing to put any restraint upon Guiteau the 
Judge was acting in accordance with the expressed 
desire of the District-Attorney, who believed that 
there was no better way to enable the experts to de- 
termine whether or no he was really insane than by 
letting him act himself out without interference. 
The “ laughter ” and ‘‘ applause” in the court-room 
helped to feed his vanity, and so to exhibit him in 
his true character. Judge Cox has had a difficult 
duty to perform, and he has proved his strength and 
courage in going on with its performance in utter 
disregard of the newspaper writers, who thought 
they knew a great deal about it and knew nothing at 
all. The Christian Union, which has defended his 
course from the first, congratulates him on his per- 
tinacity of courage, which enabled him to persist in 
it to the close. It would be a manly thing if the 
papers who have howled at him would now apologize 
for the injustice of their ignorant blundering ; but 
that is not to be expected. 


Congress clearly has to take up the Utah problem 
this winter in spite of itself. Senator Edmunds’s in- 
dictment, in the last Harper’s Magazine, of Congress 
for its dereliction in duty, there is no answering. 
The Mormons are sqatters on United States soil, and 
defy United States authority. The article on this 
subject, which we publish in another column, from 
the pen of the late Dr. Bacon was the last he ever 
wrote ; it was found unfinished on his desk after his 
death, and we publish it just as he leftit. Whatever 
Dr. Bacon saw he saw clearly, and put fearlessly 
and radically ; and the rights and responsibilities of the 
general government are placed before the people of the 
United States in this article with his usual calm dis- 
regard of conventional ideas and false preposessions, 
The people of Utah have no other right of self govern- 
ment than such as the owners of the Territory choose 
to give to them as they show themselves fitted to 
exercise it: what they have a right to, from the 
owners of the soil on which they have planted them- 
selves, is the right to be governed with justice and 
equity, and in the interests of truth, righteousness, 
and purity. To what conclusion Dr. Bacon would 
have conducted his reader in the closing portions of 
his article our readers can judge perhaps as well as 
we. But to us} the significance of the pertinent il- 
lustration with which he closes his article seems 
very clear. The real and almost fatal defect of our 
treatment of the Utah problem lies in the fact that 
in our Anglo Saxon legislation adultery is not treated 
asacrime, If a man marries two wives he can be 
sent to the State prison; if he marries one wife, 
and maintains twenty mistresses, he cannot be ealled 
to account at all. It would be an easy matter to 
prove the offense of adultery against the polyga- 
mous Mormons ; but the marriage ceremonial, which 
is necessary to constitute the technical offense of 
bigamy, it is almost impossible toprove. The United 
States government could, with advantage, borrow a 
principle from the ancient Mosaic legislation, and 
make adultery a penal offense in all its Territories. If 
individual States followed the example thus set them, 
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so much the better. Adultery is a crime against 
| God, man, and the family; the recognition of this 
fact would strike at the root of the organized vice 
which in Utah brings disgrace upon the whole peo- 
ple and government of the United States, 


The Democratic party have a decided majority in 
| both the Senate and Assembly in this State, and the 
| people of the State will have a right to hold them 
responsible for some of the radical reforms for which 
they looked in vain to the Republican party last year. 
The result is not unexpected to the readers of The 
Christian Union, which foretold the probable trans- 
fer of political power from the Republican party if it 
refused to allow the people of this city to clean their 
There is some reason to 


streets in their own way. 
hope that the change may accomplish very good re- 
sults. The principles which underlie the organiza- 
tion of the national government have been followed 
in the new charter of Brooklyn ; and it is difficult to 
see any reason why the Democratic party should not 
apply them to the charters of all the large cities, 
The mayor—the chief executive head—should be 
given an absolute power of appointment of all subor- 
dinate officers, and a qualified power of removal, 
which should not be practically denied by requiring 
him to convict the unsatisfactory employé by a trial 
before the governor, Then he and the party which 
elects him should be, and under such a charter could 
be, held to a strict accountability for the witole ad- 
ministration of the city government. This change 
should be accompanied with one placing the power of 
taxation in the hands of a body elected by the tax-pay- 
ers, as recommended by the non-partisan commission 
appointed by Mr. Tilden when he was governor, But 
as the Republican party, whose constituency is chief- 
ly composed of the tax-paying class, could not get 
up courage enough to introduce such a measure it 
cannot be expected of the Democratic party. The 
other question of general importance \kely to be 
brought to the attention of the people of this State, 
—and it is one of interest to ell who have grain to 
transport from the West to the seaboard—is the prop- 
osition to make the canals free. The decision of 
this question, however, depends not upon party con- 
trol, but upon the influence of the railroads in the 





Legislature, 


The New York ‘‘ Times”’ presents charges, respect- 
ing the recent stock operations in the elevated rail- 
roads of this city, seriously affecting the reputation 
of the Attorney-General and Judge Westbrook, of 
the Supreme Court. As Wall Street operations are 
not apparently governed by the ordinary laws of 
morality, we ought not, perhaps, to add that the 
reputations of Cyrus W. Field and Jay Gould are 
also involved. The story is briefly as follows: The 
Metropolitan and New York Elevated Railroads 
transferred the privilege of operating their lines to 
the Manhattan Company, created for the purpose, 
which agreed to pay a certain specified dividend, and, 
in addition, to give $13,000,000 of its stock for the 
privilege. This stock represented no capital; and 
the transfer was made simply as a ruse to enable the 
1ailroad to pay a double profit, first on the stock of 
the original company and then on that of the 
Manhattan Company. On this state of facts the At- 
torney-General began a suit to forfeit the charter of 
the Manhattan Company. As a result, its stock fell 
in value over fifty per cent. Therefore, Messrs. Gould, 
Sage and Field, chief owners of the Metropolitan 
and N. Y. Elevated Railroads, bought it up; the At- 
torney-General then discontinued the suit, and the 
receivers appointed by Judge Donohue were dis- 
charged by Judge Westbrook. The stock of the 
Manhattan then went up again, in the hands of Jay 
Gould & Co., and the profits made by the transac- 
tion are estimated at $3,500,000. This is the story, 
cleared of all complications and side issues, Mr, 
Field’s organ, the ‘‘ Mail,” replies to the charges, 
but, if we understand the reply aright, it amounts 
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simply to a claim that the transaction was legal. 
Possibly. But corruption is never so dangerous as 
when it is entrenched behind legal forms. We shall 
not credit, without proof, these charges, so far as 
they inculpate either Attorney-General Ward or 
Judge Westbrook, both of whom have an honorable 
record; but they are made with such circumstanti- 
ality, avd by so responsible an accuser, that a 
thorough investigation of them is due to these gen- 
tlemen no less than to the public. They are seem- 
ingly too well substantiated to be ignored, and cer- 
tainly too serious to be treated with unconcern. If 
the transaction is legal, that fact only makes it the 
clearer that some new legislation is needed to pro- 
tect both stockholders and the public generally 
from the ravening of the bulls and bears of Wall 
Street. 





The final abandonment by Dr. Talmage, of Brook- 
lyn, of the so-called free pew system, and the substi- 
tution of the plan of selling the choice of seats at a 
fixed rental at auction, first introduced, we believe, 
by Plymouth Church, must be regarded as a signifi- 
cant testimony against the experiment of maintain- 
ing a free seat church by the contributions of the at- 
tendants. The method has long since been abandoned 
by the Roman Catholic metropolitan churches, whose 
pew doors open only torenters by year or the day ; it is 
generally going out of vogue with the Methodists, 
whose organization gives them especial facilities for 
maintaining a ‘‘ forced contribution,” and now it is 
abandoned by Dr. Talmage, notwithstanding his 
proved ability to draw continuously to his chtrch 
that sort of floating congregation which is least likely 
to pay pew-rents and most likely to give penny con- 
tributions. The fact is that a free church can no 
more be permantly sustained than a free-school or 
college, except by State aid or erfdowment. Why 
churches for the churchless should not be endowed 
in our great cities at least as generously as colleges 
and universities, it would be difficult to say, except 
that endowed churches are not in the fashion and en- 
dowed colleges are. He will be a bold man who, after 
the failure of Dr. Talmage’s experiment, endeavors 
to sustain a metropolitan church by merely passing 
round the hat after the service is over. 


The appointment by Prince Bismarck of Baron Von 
Schlozer, who for some years has been the Minister 
of Germany in this country, to a position as Minister 
of Prussia to the Vatican is an important indication 
of the probable reconciliation between the German 
Chancellor and the Pope. Indeed, it almost looks as 
though the old battle between papal domination and 
liberty was about to be reopened in a new form and 
with a new adjustment of parties on the Continent of 
Europe. The indications are, indeed, not very trust- 
worthy, and are largely supplied by the unofficial 
reports of newspaper correspondents, who sometimes 
make surmises serve the purpose of facts; and yet, 
though only straws, they are sufficient to indicate a 
current. In Germany Prince Bismarck seems to be 
dependent on Roman Catholic support. His threat 
of resignation has ceased to terrify ; and the Clerical 
vote can be obtained only by repealing the anti- 
Catholic legislation which he carried through the 
Reichstag a few years ago, and giving to that party 
Official recognition by appointing a Roman Catholic 
Vice-Chancellor of the Empire. The execution of 
this programme would not only seal an alliance be- 
tween Bismarck and his former bitterest foes, the 
Clerical party, but it would put him at the head of 
the reactionaries throughout Europe, and would 
probably bring Germany into close affiliations with 
Austria and Spain, in both which countries the Cler- 
ical and Reactionary party is dominant. At the 
same time M. Gambetta in France does not seem in 
the least dismayed by the execrations heaped upon 
him for the appointment of M. Bert as Minister of 
Public Instruction. On the contrary, the indications 
point to his settled determination to dissociate the 
schools from clerical control, and to insist on the 
enforcement of the provisions of the Concordat be- 
tween France and the Vatican, imposed on the 
Papacy by Napoleon I. as the price of imperial ree- 
ognition and support of tbe Church. Thus M. 
Gambetta seems inclined to put himself at the head 
of the Liberal and anti-Clerical party, and to make 
France a leader in the forward movements of Europe 
toward the enlightenment and enfranchisement of the 
people. This would bring her into afiiliation with 





Italy and England. And though in the controvers- 
ies of the nineteenth century the methods of the six- 
teenth are not likely to be revived, it is not impossible 
that the conflict between the two parties may be as 
real, though not as bitter or bloody, and the parties 
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themselves as sharply defined as those that fought for 
supremacy under Philip II. and Queen Elizabeth. 





It is impossible to state in a paragraph, or even to 
ascertain in detail and with accuracy, the facts in 
respect to the claims which led ‘to the offer of inter- 
vention of the United States Government between 
Chili and Peru. It is enough to state generally that 
this quasi interference was not disinterested, and 
the proposal of arbitration was very like that of the 
lion who preferred to hold possession of the den till 
the smaller beasts had settled between themselves 
the question to whom it belonged. The wealth of 
Peru consists largely in her guano beds, The 
‘*Peruvian Company” claims certain rights in 
these guano beds, under two Frenchmen by the 
names of Landreau and Cochet. The basis of their 
claim is not very clear; itis partly at least, we believe, 
based on asserted discovery of the beds. As far 
back as 1874, under General Grant’s adminstration, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made by Landreau to 
secure American support for his claim with the 
Peruvian Government. The merits of these claim- 
ants and their assignees it is, however, not important 
to discuss. Companies who choose to invest in proper- 
ties under foreign governments must look to the 
foreign government for protection of their just 
rights. If the United States were once to constitute 
itself the attorney of such claimants our Secretary of 
State would not long be able to transact the busi- 
ness of his Department, and the possibilities of scan- 
dalous stock-jobbing, in a branch of fthe Govern- 
ment which, above all “others, should be above re- 
proach, would make it dangerous to any man’s 
reputation to take the office. We fail to see, in 
any evidence thus far Jaid before the public, 
any ground for suspicion of jobbery attaching to 
either Mr. Blaine or the Peruvian Minister, Mr. 
Hurlbut ; but the fact that such suspicions have been 
bruited abroad sufficiently demonstrates the danger 
of allowing the United States Government to be- 
come directly or indirectly sponsor for a purely 
private claim against a foreign government. Eng- 
land and France have tiied this experiment in the 
case of Egypt, and the results were not such as to 
justify our repetition of the experiment in South 
America, 








THE HOUR AND THE YEAR. 

VER the gateway of the new year every one 

writes some new and inspiring resolution. Life 
may have been mean and small in the past, the days 
may have been full of selfishness, indifference or 
languor, but the days to come shall shine with the 
beauty of unselfish affection and be full of the fruits 
of honest work ! Itseems so easy to shape the future 
while it is the future. It stretches before the thought 
in its indefiniteness life a mountain lake at night, 
fading out into mist and yet reflecting in its mysteri- 
ous depths the very splendor of the heavens. As we 
stand on the shores of the future and feel rather than 
see the infinite possibilities which shine in it, we 
forget that those glories are only the reflections of 
our own noblest purpose, and that there is no beauty 
and light there unless it be caught from ourselves, 

The future is not a harvest field into which we can 
wander at will and reap the golden grain; it is an 
unsown field, to be plowed and sown and watched 
and worked upon with hourly fidelity and daily toil, 
if its furrows are to be hidden by the waving grain. 
There is nothing there but the soil upon which to 
work; everything else the worker must furnish. 
Opportunities will crowd the days, but will pass 
empty handed unless we recognize and hold them ; 
suns will shine, rains fall, dews lie sweet and fresh 
under the morning sky, but the end of the year will 
find us as empty and poor as the beginning, unless 
we yoke all these elements of success and drive them 
with a firm and steady purpose. 

Men and women who succeed greatly understand 
that the future is a matter of detail, and that he 
who conquers it makes his conquest foot by foot. 
No glowing resolution, solemnly made on the first 
day of the year, consecrates and redeems the time, 
but the heroic and steady discharge of the least and 
the smallest duty in the largest and the most aspir- 
ing spirit from sunrise to sunset the whole year 
through. An hour at a time is all the busiest man 


-gets for the grandest work, and to understand that 


the hour in hand is the best that will ever come in 
which to make one’s soul visible and potential in ac- 
tion is to have mastered the secret of success. 
There is no form of imagination so fruitful as that 
which is able to mass the hours together and give 
their true proportions in spite of their poor and 





mean appearance. To know the value of the pres- 
ent hour is to know the value of the whole future, 
The shining stretch of that sea is as vast as the 
largest reach of thought can make it, but it pours 
itself into the individual life by a channel so. small 
that men forget the volume back of the hourly flow, 
and are always waiting for the incoming tide which 
shall float the great purposes that now lie stranded 
and helpless. 

Condense and compress your resolution, omit it 
from your diary and write on your hours. Be jeal- 
ous of your moments, lavish your life and thought 
and heart on the things of each day, and when the 
months have made their solemn circle your resolu- 
tion will lie written across them so broadly that the 
world will read it without your interpretation. 








TOO MANY AND TOO FEEBLE CHURCHES. 
fNHE great problem of the hour, with all home 

missionary organizations, is how to increasé 
their revenue and secure more men for the waiting 
fields. At the same time the chief obstacle to all 
successful and economical missionary work in this 
country is unabated. We are doing practically 
nothing to diminish the sectarianism which is the 
bane of all the home evangelization schemes of the 
present time. The money raised for the cause of 
home missions is far from adequate, because it is 
not and, as things now are, cannot be wisely ex- 
pended. Each society charged with this work 
seems to ignore the existence of every other, and 
generally pursues its own course with little or no 
regard to what similar agencies are doing ; as if it 
represented all the Christianity there is, and was 
alone responsible for supplying all the new States 
with the Gospel. This state of things appears to be 
accepted as remediless, and the appeal for ampler 
means is pressed the more urgently by the several 
organizations, No principles of comity are recog- 
nized, and of course no economical use of men or 
funds is possible under such conditions. 

In Minnesota, for example, there are communities 
receiving aid from three and even more distinctive 
Home Missionary Boards, in order that the small 
struggling churches representing their respective 
denominations may be sustained. In one typical 
"| town in that State, with a population numbering 
less than 4,000, there are eight churches with houses 
of worship, besides one Adventist and two Scandina- 
vian organizations holding service in a hall. There 
have been several attempts made to consolidate 
some of the seven evangelical bodies, but all in vain. 
Each still persists in maintaining its own separate 
existence ; and the consequence is that the commu- 
nity is split up into religious cliques and factions, 
and several half-starved missionaries are kept in the 
field, ministering to a handful of followers, who 
make in turn their appeal for help to the boards or 
societies whose fostering denominational care they 
ean claim; unbelief is prevalent, wltile sectarian 
zeal and rivalry, and not religious need, keep alive 
these would-be churches, to the weakening and 
scandal of the cause of Christ. Nor is this an ex- 
ceptional case. In every western commonwealth 
many similar instances may be found. In a frontier 
town not a thousand miles from St, Paul, where no 
religious organization had existed, a union Congre- 
gational Church was duly formed, and ail the Chris- 
tian people of the place were happily and wisely 
massed together. Even thus united they were a 
feeble folk, requiring aid from the American Home 
Missionary Society. Yet, despite this fact, it was 
soon distracted and greatly enfeebled by the with- 
drawal of the Methodists, and then of the Baptists, 
at the suggestion of the zealous officials of these 
Christian bodies, and thereafter three zealous com- 
peting sect churches struggled on, each receiving 
missionary aid. In one town in Kansas with less than 
one thousand inhabitants there were, and we believe 
still are, three Presbyterian churches; viz., North- 
ern, Southern, and Cumberland. Nor did that ex- 
haust the list of ecclesiastical organizations in that 
place that were more or less pensioners of some mis- 
sionary board. Cases can be cited where, after a 
church has been organized, the representative of 
some other denomination has offered a large bonus 
towards a building if the denominational name and 
connection of the church in question be changed. 
In one instance the preaching was offered gratuitous- 
ly to a pastorless home missionary church if it would 
alter its ecclesiastical relationship. The claim of 
pre-emption, too, has been set up, in some instances, 
because a preacher had, months previously, visited 
the place and held a single service, and when a 
spontaneous effort was made on the part of the peo- 
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ple to organize a church, the right of preference was 
denied because of this visit of the representative of 
some particular body. 

The distribution of churches, as a consequence of 
our sectarian zeal, is, territorially, very unequal. 
Some points are over-supplied and others wholly 
destitute. It seems to be taken for granted that 
where one denomination succeeds in planting a 
church there it is necessary that other sister-denomi- 
nations should come in and organize after their dis- 
tinctive form. The eagerness to lead in the work of 
church extension results in, first, over-doing, and 
ultimately in undoing, in this line of Christian 
effort. The desire to report the greatest number of 
churches formed and sanctuaries built stimulates a 
zeal on the part of field-secretaries which is not 
always according to knowledge ; and it usually turns 
out that the denomination with the heaviest purse 
makes the best exhibit. 

A halt should be called in this unseemly zealotry. 
The home missionary field is too vast, the work to 
be done too sacred and pressing for the money con- 
tributed to evangelize our common country to be 
frittered away in this sort of sectarian competition. 
We do not blame any one denomination or mission- 
ary society more than another. Undoubtedly each 
is more or less open to criticism. But we do plead 
for a more thoughtful and just consideration of the 
mistakes made in the past in this great missionary 
work, The principles of economy and of Christian 
comity call for a different spirit and wiser and more 
Catholic methods, It is not honest to work upon 
the feelings of an audience, and move it to give, by 
exhibiting a map of some Western field with only 
the church of the speaker’s denomination marked 
thereon, leaving it to be inferred that all the un- 
starred spaces are wholly destitute of Christian 
churches. If the map of Minnesota, for example, 
be hung up before some generous church in Boston, 
of the Congregational order, there will appear the im- 
mense area of 82,000 square miles, with 76 counties, 
some ofthem alone larger than Connecticut or Ver- 
mont, and only one hundred and forty-two stars for 
as many Congregational churches, amidst an 
aggregate population of neariy 900,600. But that 
only represents what one Christian body has done. 
Here, however, is the Methodist map of the same 
State with one hundred and forty-two stars indicative 
of its churches ; then comes the map of the Baptist 
Board, with the same stellar points revealing one 
hundred and forty-six churches; and last, but not 
least, behold the Presbyterian map, with its one 
hundred and twenty-nine churches marked thereon, 

To go, then, no further, leaving out of our enumera- 
tions some other Christian bodies, such as the Epis- 
copalians, the Lutherans—quite strong among the 
Germans and Scandivavians—we find that Min- 
nesota had in 1881 not far from 559 evangelical 
churches in convection with the denominations 
whose maps are oftenest presented to general mission- 
ary conventions. While these do not by any means 
adequately supply the Protestant population in the 
State, yet what would be made obvious by these 
maps if they could be combined in one is that these 
churches are very unevenly and unwisely distributed. 
Town after town would be religiously benefited if 
there were fewer Protestant churches. Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches are the least frequently 
found co-existent in missionary fields, which is due 
to the fact that these two denominations have main- 
tained some rules of comity in their work in the new 
States, and with varying fidelity have lived up to 
them. The needless multiplication of evangelical 
churches throughout the West could have been pre- 
vented if there had only been a general agreement 
on the part of the great evangelical Christian bodies 
to observe the same Catholic aud economical princi- 
ples in their conjoint missionary work. As likely to 
promote comity between the different Christian 
bodies engaged in .evangelizing our country, and to 
secure that economy in the use of the means con- 
tributed to this sacred purpose, so much to be de- 
sired, we submit to the Christian people who are 
invited to sustain all Home Missionary operations 
the following suggestions : 

1. That each Christian denomination respect the 
presence of any other in a given place, and not push 
in with its particular church, thereby dividing and 
weakeniug the religions forces of the land. 

2. .That Home Missionary Boards agree not to enter 
fields already supplied with an evangelical church, 
supported by missionary funds. 

3. That some basis, population-wise, be mutually 
agreed upon by these Boards, as determinative of the 
organization of additional churches, 


4, That definite principles of comity in church 
extension work be formulated by the Home Mis- 
sionary Societies of the various evangelical denomi- 
nations for the guidance of their respective field 
secretaries, 

5. Thatannual meetings of the directories of these 
organizations be held to determine on fields and 
methods of operation, so that all sectarian competi- 
tion may be prevented, and harmony and concert of 
action be secured, 

6. That in the public reports of the home-work on 

anniversary occasions and at general missionary 
conventions a generous recognition be made of what 
each branch of the Church has done and is doing. 
In this way only can it appear how many men are la- 
boring in a given field and what amount of mission- 
ary money is being expended therein. 
7. That the friends and patrons of the several na- 
tional home missionary organizations interest them- 
selves more in having what they contribute wisely 
used, and insist upon a more Catholic and less sec- 
tarian field work. 

These theses are nailed up here, Luther-like, for 
discussion. 








NOTES. 

We allude elsewhere to the unfinished article by Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, which appears in this week’s Christian 
Union. It will be read, we are sure, with the deepest interest 
by all our subscribers. The first chapters are published this 
week of a new story by Hesba Stretton, entitled ‘“‘ Under the 
Old Roof.” 1t will be completed in three numbers. In ten- 
derness of pathos, and strength both of dramatic repre- 
sentation and spiritual inspiration, it is entitled to rank 
as one of the best she has ever written. The Rey. 
Charles Wood gives an entertaining account of one of his 
oriental experiences. In the Home there are some appropri- 
ate after-Christmas thoughts, and a suggestive article by 
Mrs. Beecher, while in the Young Folks Mr. Mabie has one 
of his stories fromthe Norse mythology. Among the edi- 
torial contributors to this issue of the paper are Professors 
Charles 8S. Minot and T. Sanford Doolittle. 





When an assistant 1.) sir in Trinity Chureh complains 
of the ** Trinity Church Catechism” it cannot be expected 
that it will be liked by the Episcopal Church in general, 
Mr. H. B. Hitchings, who for some years was an assistant 
minister in that chureh, says that a large portion of 
this catechism was copied, almost word for word, from a 
catechism by J. Masters, in London, before he entered the 
Church of Rome; that Masters’s catechism was almost uni- 
versally condemned, as unsound in doctrine and unsafe to be 
used, by the bishops and clergy of England; that the whok 
of it seems to have been made up from various Romish cate 
chisms, some of which Mr. Hitchings says he has in his pos- 
session; that Dr. Dix himself peremptorily forbade the use 
of it in one of his parish schools in 1873; and that there is a 
great similarity between it and ‘‘A General Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine” approved by the Most Rey. John, 
now Cardinal McCloskey, of New York. As everybody 
knows, this ‘‘ Trinity Church Catechism” is unauthorized 
and unindorsed by the Episcopal Church as a manual of in- 
struction, and yet Dr. Dix says be wants the 4,455 chifdren 
on the rolls of Trinity Parish schools to be taught it and 
know it thoroughly. If the rector of Trinity Parish ean do 
things in this way, with no one to molest or muke him 
afraid, what is to hinder him from adopting the catechism 
approved by Cardinal McCloskey? What if he should 
adopt the First Prayer Book of King Edward 1V., which he 
so greatly admires aud eulogizes ? 

Mr. Low begins jis administration in Brooklyn with every 
prospect of succese. An acc. mplished and suecessful busi- 
ness man, the experiment of conducting the affairs of a great 
city on business principles will be watched with interest by 
suffersrs from municipal ivncompetency and corruption in 
all parts of the country. He has extraordinary powers, 
can remove and appoint heads of departments with or 
without cause, can investigate at any time in any depart- 
ment and so thoroughly controls the various functions of 
administration that he has the opportunity of making his 
administration reflect his own views; and he can consequently 
be held responsible for the result. It i3 most earnestly to 
be hoped that his term of office will be memorable for 
prompt, efficient and thoroughly honest administration of 
affairs. 

Fortunate indeed are the editors and employés of the Cent- 
ury Magazine. That periodical is not only proverbially 
generous toitssubscribersin a prodigal use of noney tomake 
itself attractive and readable, but is equally lavish to those 
who make up its working foree. Mr. Roswell Smith, th 
publisher, signalized Cliristmas by giving the sum of $5,000 
to the employ¢s of the Century,” and distributing further 
#16,000 in Century stock: Such recognition of good work is 
always provocative of the best efforts, aud the most willing 
and conscientious work. 

The inartistic and ungainly arm of bronze, which has so 
Jong protruded from the green bosom cf Madison Square, 
will not incline Americans to a very generous response to the 
appeal of the committee who have in charge the reception 
and erection of Bartholdi’s colossal statue of ‘‘ Liberty En- 








handsomely in the matter, raising #250,000 for the enter- 
prise, and it now remains for American generosity to pro- 
vide a pedestal worthy the majestic figure on Bedloe’s Island. 
If the great statue is not a work of art it is a labor of love, 
and we will honor it as such. 

Mr. Frothingham now comes out with a declaration that 
Mr. Savage has correctly represented bis theological posi- 
tion. The “Evening Post’ was evidently correct in saying 
of Mr. Frothingham that he was in doubt. He will do well 
to determine, if not what is his position, at least what is the 
trend of his thought, before he makes any further communi- 
cations to the public, and then he had better make them 


| directly ; n >t through the medium of interpreters who either 


do not understand him or do not know how to communics3te 
their knowledge to the public. 





The discontinuance of Appleton’s ‘‘Journal” is matter for 
genuine regret among all those who had come to know and 
appreciate that admirable publication. Mr. Bunce seemed 
to know intuitively just those articles which enit the taste of 
the thoughtful reader. His magazine was never heavy and 
never trashy. It was notably strong in those delightful arti- 
cles of the purely literary character of which we bave too 
few in this country. If the magazine was not a success, it 
certainly was not because it lacked editorial ability of the 
very best kind. . 

The first number of the ‘‘International Review” under 
the new management will be read with considerable interest. 
There must be a large constituency for a publication of this 
character, and the table of contents seems to promise a 
somewhat wider range of discussion than has formerly ob- 
tained in this journal. We need a vigorous discussion of 
current events and questions from the standpoint of the 
highest political and social scholarship and independence. 
If the ‘ International” can supply this it will make a great 


success. 


One of the worthiest tributes to thememory of Garfield, 
and the one which he himself would have prized above all 
others, is undoubtedly the endowment of a Garfield pro- 
fessorshipin Williams College. His love for that institu- 
tion and his persistent efforts to further its interests were 
among his marked characteristics. The fund has already 
reached $35,000, andit is hoped that the remaining $15,000 
will be raised without delay. It will give the martyred 
President a beautiful immortality of usefulness in the college 
which he loved so well. 

The Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, issue this 
year the Notes on the International Sunday School Lessons 
by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. The pocket series is a very 
convenient form, and the Christian Union has already com- 
mended the notes.as being spiritually interpretative and 
useful. 


Mr. Whitney has proved by hi 
Year,” in the last number of 


‘Vision of the Dying 
‘Illustrated Christian 
f, t 


Weekly,” that his hand has not forgetten its cunning. This 


engraving is well worthy of being separately printed and 


framed. . 
INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
[Any person sending an mquiry on any subject to The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. wr 


through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 

Piease tell me, throug Phe Christiar on, wherein the argu- 
ment from design to prove a i ris defective. 

SMe J. D.C. 

The existence of ck a The exist- 
ence of a watch proves a watchmaker, but when you have 
r about the real 
character of the maker; whether he is humane or inhuman, 
you simply know 
An examination of nature is sufficient to 
prove tu any thoughtful man that not only are there 
marvelous forces at work 


es prove a designer 
found a watch on the road you know nobis 


rympathetic or apathic, loving or selfish : 
that he is skillful. 


but that they are under 
the control of marvelous skill and wisdom; but there 
is very little in such an examination, if there is anything, to 
teach the higher moral and spiritual qualities of the Great 
First Cause. To the question, Is God an affectionate, sympa- 
thetic, forgiving Father, or is he a hard, cruel, remorzeless 
Law, or is he a passionate, sensuous, revengeful Jove, or is he 
a selfish, indifferent, unconcerned Brahm? the oracle of 
nature returns no answer, We must look elsewhere fora 
response. 


Is the prevailing spirit of this age antagonistic to the true epirit of 
Christianity? If so, state the causes, \ SUBSCRIBER. 

VALLEY Forar. 

Both yes and no. In the first place, there is no prevailing 
spirit of the age; there are various conflicting and antago- 
nistic spirits. In the second })lace, much in the spirit of the 
age is promotive of Christian life, much is antagonistic to it ; 
in general, we may say that the age is much more humane, 
toleraut and philanthropie than auy previous age, and in so 
far is more susceptible to Christian influence; shat, on the other 
hand, the material development of the facilities for making 
money, With th. accompanying spirit of speculation, tends to 
an earthly, seveuous aud materialistic spirit which is antag- 
onistic to Christiauity and renders those who are influeneed 
by it indifferent to the higher spiritual considerations which 
the Christian religion chicfly addresses to them. 

Katiz 8. W.—A very good book for children beginning te 
read is ** Little Folks’ Reader,” published by D. Lothrop & 
Co., Boston, Mass.; ** Little Folks in Feathers and Far,” 
published by E. P. Dutton, New York, and others cf same 
character. Readers should be chosen with the knowledge 
that there is more to be learned than words. A child can 
gain much that will open its eyes to the beanties of the world 








lightening the World.” Still the French have behaved very 


through the pages of a wisely selected reader, Write the 
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unfamiliar words on elate or blackboard and teach the child 
to reoognize the words at sight. If you have never tried this 
method you will be surprised how rapidly an ordinary child 
will learn to read by the use of it. 


How came there to be a record of Balaam’s prophecy, and how 
came that record in the Hebrew Scriptures? Or in other words, how 
does anybody know what Balaam said to Balak ? A. 8. B. 
Lansine, Mich. 

The method by which the author of the Book of Numbers 
acquainted himself with the prophecy of Balaam is not 
stated, and we are left to answer the question by surmise. 
There are two hypotheses : first, that Moses was miraculously 
informed by a supernatural revelation; secondly, that he 
obtained the information, as he might naturally have done, 
from some of the Midianites in the subsequent intercourse of 
Israel with Midian. This is the natural view. 


Could you suggest, through the columns of your paper or by note, 
any place in the West where a young man, a practical tailor, might 
secure a living and gradually build up a business for himself? He 
has been but a short time in this country, and leaves behind him a 
wife and six children. By giving any information on the subject 
you will confer a favor on me. Yours truly, 

341 Broadway, N. Y. Gero. O. Simmons. 

We can think of no better way of aiding you in this matter 
than by publishing your letter, and leaving any of our West- 
ern readers who may know of an opening such as you seek 
to confer directly with you. 


M. E. M.—Although many experiments have been made, 
diamonds have not yet been manufactured equal in quality 
or size to natural stones. The future may produce more 
decided results. 2. A young man who wishes to. succeed in 
any walk of life must work hard and wait patiently for ap- 
preciation. There is no royalroad to success. Use all your 
opportunities. Ask some picture dealer to allow you to 
hang your pictures in his gallery, or place them in the win- 
dow of some reputable store. Do not be discouraged if 
they are not sold immediately. Success will certainly come, 
if you work and wait in the spirit of a true artist. 





G. B. B.—John Stuart Mill’s works are as follows: ‘‘Auguste 
Contte and Positivism,” ‘‘ Dissertation aud Discussions,” 
‘*Examination of Sir Wm. Hamilton's Philosophy on the 
Irish Land Question,” ‘‘ Political Economy,” ‘* Representa- 
tive Government,” ‘‘Subjection of Womeu,” *‘System of 
Logie,” ‘‘ On Liberty,” ‘ Utilitarianism.” The books will 
be procured for you by Dodd, Mead & Co., 753 Broadway, 
N.Y. 





A. C. A.—Lyman Abbott’s ‘‘Commentary on the New 
Testament,” as thus far completed, covers the four Gospels 
and the book of Acts, is contained in four volumes, at $1.75 
each. The Commentary of L. R. Paige is of a popular sort, 
intended for Sunday-school teachers, and is written by a 
Universalist clergyman, is fair and judicial in tone, and 
generally evangelical in spirit, but not so modern in schol- 
arship as some others. 





E. A. M—Thomas a Kempis was a German writer who 
lived from abont 1379 to 1471. ‘* The Imitation of Christ” 
ie ascribed to him, but it is also ascribed to Jean Gersen, the 
Chancellor of the University of Paris; and by others it is 
ascribed to Gersen, or Gesen, an Italian abbot. The date of 
its composition, like its authorship, is a question. The book 
is used as a book of devotion by many Roman Catholics. 





J. B. Jennrnes.—There is no such book as you ask for, 
and if there were it would be of no use in this country. No 
general information on such subjects is of any value. A 
special investigation by an expert is the only way of getting 
at the facts, and time and money spent by Americans in 
looking after estates in Chancery Is invariably time and 
money thrown away. 





Rey. L. A.—There are several Civil Service Reform pam- 
phlets published by G. P. Puatnam’s Sons. ‘‘ Purposes of 
the Civil Service Reform Association.” ‘‘The ‘Spoils’ Sys- 
tem and Civil Service Reform in the Custom House and 
Post Office at New York,” ‘‘The Beginning of the ‘Spoils’ 
System in the National Government,” and a nnmber of 
others. 


A Svupserrer will find full information, condensed 
into a paragraph, in the Inquiring Friends column of The 
Christian Union for Oct. 6, 1880. The original Frébel sys- 
tem is the only true Kindergarten. The best source for 
fuller information is the authoritative publisher of Kinder- 
garten literature, E. Stieger, of this city. 


10x1=10.—Secretaries of Wadsworth Clubs or Look-up 
Legions, who wish to join in the correspondence of Heads of 
Clubs initiated at Chautauqua last July, will please address 
the ‘‘ Welcome and Correspondence Club,” 39 Highland 
Street, Roxbury, Mass., which has undertaken the issue of 
the monthly cireular. 


D. 8. H.—Probably the book to which you refer is one 
written by “ H. H.,” and published by Harper & Brothers, 
N. Y., ‘‘A Centufy of Dishonor.” This book gives a his- 
tory of the treatment received by the Indians at the hands 
of the government during the last hundred years. 





Kansas Crry.—You will gain the information you seek by 
reading Hopkins’s ‘‘ Outline Studies of Man,” and Spencer 
on “Education.” These books can be procured at Scrib- 
ner’s, 743 Broadway, MN. Y. The question you ask would 
require too much space to be aaswered in this column. 





A number of inquirers have asked us where Jacob Abbott's 
‘*Gentle Measures in the Training of the Young” can be ob- 
tained. Itis published by Harper & Brothers, and can be 
procured directly from them or by ordering from the nearest 
bookatore. 





TO LONGFELLOW. 
(On hearing he was ill.) 
By PavuLt HAMILTON HAYNE. 


THOU, whose potent genius (like the sun 
Tenderly mellowed by a rippling haze) 

Hast gained thee all men’s homage, love and praise, 
Surely thy web of life is not outspun, 
Thy glory rounded, thy last guerdon won! 

Nay, poet, nay !—from thought’s calm sunset ways 

May new-born notes of undegenerate lays 
Charm back the twilight gloom ere day be done! 


But past the poet crowned I see the friend— 
Frank, courteous, true—about whose locks of-gray, 
Like golden bees, some glints of summer stray ; 
Clear-eyed, with lips half poised ‘twixt smile and 
sigh ; 
A brow in whose soul-mirrorring manhood blend 
Grace, sweetness, power and magnanimity! 
CopsE Hii, Ga., Dec. 24, 1881. 








THE UTAH PROBLEM. 


By THE LATE LEonarp Bacon, D.D. 

[Dr. Bacon left on his desk an unfinished article on the 
Utah Problem. It was the last work of his pen, and is pub- 
lished here just as he left it, broken off abruptly in its elo- 
quently significant comparison illustrative of the shameless 
effrontery of Utah licentiousness. We make the following 
extract, describing the circumstances under which it was left, 
from the letter of his son, the Rev. L. W. Bacon, which ac- 
companies the manuscript : 

*“ He wrote to the end of the line, wrote beneath the last line the 
word ‘[over],’ and iaid his pen beside the paper, having first centered 
in his pocket-diary ‘ Utah article nearly finished.’ 

“Then he spent the evening in bright, cheerful conversation with 
his family, taking great delight in talking with his youngest son, 
just returned from the Rocky Mountains, and went to bed at the 
usual hour. He woke at six o’clock on Saturday morning to a few 
minutes of consciousness, and not, apparently, of extreme distress, 
and then fell asleep. 

“ We all hope that these earnest pages may be the more scriously 
heeded for being his last words to his fellow citizens. 

“ Ever truly yours, L. W. Bacon.” 


We comment on the article in another column. ] 


HERE are indications that the Mormon question is 

coming to the front. It has been trifled with too 
long, as if it were of no urgent importance. One 
House of Representatives after another has permitted 
a notorious criminal, reeking with the filth of his so- 
called ‘‘ plural marriages,” to sit as the delegate from 
Utah. The presence of that man in that place, draw- 
ing his pay and mileage as a member of Congress, has 
been an insult to the people of the United States and a 
defiance of their moral sense. But there are indica- 
tions that the people will endure the insult not much 
longer. Something must be done not merely with the 
delegate from the Territory of Utah, but with the Ter- 
ritory itself, and with the malignant enemies of the 
United States and of Christian civilization who have 
been permitted to govern it. Every Representative in 
Congress, and every Senator, will do well to consider 
carefully not how to evade the question in the hope 
that something will turn up, but how to grapple, at 
once and effectively, with the hideous barbarism which 
is already the reproach of our country throughout the 
civilized world. 

We have had more than encugh of the wisdom 
which, being in high places of responsibility for the 
nation, was amiably confident that Mormonism (or at 
least its beastly co-ordination of the sexes) would die 
out of itself. The men are already old who ‘can re- 
member that marvelous stroke of policy when Millard 
Fillmore, acting as President of the United States, ap- 
pointed (with the advice and consent of the Senate) 
Brigham Young to be Governor of Utah. Mr. Fillmore 
knew perfectly well at that time, and every Senator 
who advised and consented to the appointment knew, 
and every citizen of ordinary intelligence knew, that 
Brigham Young was nothing better than a consummate 
scoundrel. But Mr. Fillmore, and others like him, in 
that day when compromise with wrong was thought 
to be statesmanship, had a pleasing opinion that if the 
lying and lecherous prophet of the Mormons would 
consent to become an office-holder under the govern- 
ment of the United States all would go smoothly, 
civilization would somehow displace polygamy, and 
instead of the prophet’s cruel despotism there would 
be liberty. More than thirty years have passed, and 
Mormonism to-day is stronger, more defiant, and more 
dangerous to the nation than ever. 

What can we do? A feeling is abroad that the time 
has come for a more vigorous policy in regard to this 
great moral and political danger. It was hoped that 
the trans-continental railroad would do great things by 
bringing travel and trade to that great metropolis of 
despotism by the sea of Sudom. It has done great 
things. It has added millions to the wealth of the 
Mormon chiefs; it has facilitated the going forth of 
emissaries from Salt Lake City to the ends of the 








earth, and the coming in of wretched dupes by 
thousands to swell the Mormon population and 
the Mormon vote, not only in Utah but in the 
neighboring Territories. There was hope that acts of 
Congress against polygamy, and prosecutions before 
United States Judges for marrying more wives than 
one, would break up the harems of the hierarchy and 
open the way for Christian civilization to displace the 
bastard Mohammedanism invented by Joseph Smith. 
But Mormonism laughs at such expedients, like levia- 
than at the shaking of a spear. : 

Let us understand the situation. The Territories, 
whether before or after being inhabited, are the prop- 
erty of the States, and are under their united sover- 
eignty. When Brigham Young, with his accomplices 
and the horde of their dupes, marched into the Terri- 
tory now known as Utah, neither he nor they acquired 
any rights there save such as were given to them by the 
laws of the United States. The Constitution gives to 
Congress ‘‘ power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations concerning the territory or other 
propetty belonging to the United States,” for the very 
purpose of enabling the States as represented in Congress 
to determine in what method civil society should be 
organized, and what sort of new States should be 
founded on .the soil which is their common property. 
In a State of this Union there is a divided sovereignty. 
Each State, by consenting to the Constitution, has 
ceded a portion of its sovereignty, carefully guarding 
the remainder. But io a Territory the sovereignty is 
undivided ; the inhabitants, till they shail have been 
admitted into the Union as a State, are simply under 
the sovereignty of the United States. In that sove- 
reignty they have no participation. They must shape 
their social order and morality, their notions of right 
and wrong, their entire civilization, in such a fashion 
as shall be acceptable, not to the King of Ashantee, 
nor to the Sultan at Constantinople, but to the sove. 
reign people of the United States. 

The government, then, of Utah is under the con- 
trol of Congress so long as Utah is a Territory. 
No rule or regulation can have any legitimate 
force there otherwise than as it derives force from 
an act of Congress. Whatever regulations have been 
made for the temporary government of the Territory 
may be rescinded by Congress whenever experiment 
has proved that they are inefficient, and that they give 
no adequate promise of raising up a civilized State fit 
for admission to the Union. 

For thirty years we have been making tke experi. 
ment of a Territorial government in Utab, and it is 
manifestly unsuccessful. It has not answered the 
purpose for which Territorial governments are cstab- 
lished. We, the people of the United States, have 
never yet acknowledged that the number of inhabi- 
tants is the only thing to be cousidered in receiving a 
new State into our Union. The question is not merely 
How many are they ? but also, Of what sort are they ? 
Are they a civilized pecple? If they are in some sense 
civilized, then in what sense? Are they as a people 
capable of self-government? If they become a State, 
willthat State be a fit partner in the sovereignty of 
the United States? Will it be a disgrace and a dan- 
ger to the Union? The population of Utah is at 
this moment numerous enough for a State, but notori- 
ously that population, taken as a whole, is unfit to be 
invested with the dignity and power of a State in this 
Union; and there is no reasonable hope of its becom- 
ing fit under the present Territorial organization. 

Already a plan has been proposed for a different 
method of Territorial government in Utah. Without 
discussing the details of that plan I may say that it 
looks in the right direction, inasmuch as it proposes 
that Utah shall be governed not by the Mormon hie- 
rarchy but by the United States; and that instead of a Ter- 
ritorial legislature and Territorial courts (whether called 
Probate courts, or by any other name), there shall be in 
that Territory such a representation of the national 
sovereignty as will cause the laws of the United States 
to be respected and obeyed. The emergency may come 
in which it will be necessary to proclaim martial law 
in the strongholds of Mormon power. In one way or 
another, the sovereign people of the United States, 
acting through their government at Washington, can 
guard their own Territory of Utah against an organized 
and barbarie despotism, and can make effectual ar. 
rangements there for the establishment of a civilized 
and self-governing State fit to becomea partner in their 
united sovereignty. Will they not do it? Nottodo it 
would be a base surrender of the trust which they hold 
for’ their posterity and for the world. 

Doubtless there will be talk about the rights of the 
inhabitants of Utah. Let all their rights be respected 
and guarded. But let it be remembered that those in- 
habitants are not a State. They are not even a body- 
politic save by force of an act of Congress, which 
Congress can repeal at any time when such repeal 
shall be deemed expedient. They are citizens of the 
United States—as many of them as are not, like the 
[late?] delegate Cannon, foreigners not naturalized. 
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They are citizens in the same sense in which minors 
and inhabitants of the District of Columbia (to say 
nothing about women) are citizens ; but their citizen- 
ship gives them no political power. As individual citi- 
zens they are entitled to protection by the national 
government within the limits of its jurisdiction, and 
any of them who pass out of the Territory into a State 
are entitled to the protection of the State. As indi- 
viduals they are entitled to the same protection with 
other American citizens in foreign countries. Every 
individual of them ,has a right to personal liberty, 
to the possession and lawful use of the products of 
his lawfulindustry, to whatever property—whether 
real or personal— he has acquired in any lawful 
way. But let it be remembered that there is 
nothing of State-rights in the case—no_ sovereignty 
or quasi sovereignty with which the Un.ted States are 
to negotiate or make some compromise. The whole 
matter is that in afcertain Territory belonging to the 
United States there are (or were in 1880) 193,960 hu- 
man beings to be governed by such rules and regula- 
tions as shall be deemed just and expedient by the wis- 
dom of the United States in Congress. 

As for the rights of settlers in Utah, it is worth re- 
membering that the first of human rights—first in the 
order of time and first in importance—is not tie right 
to govern and tovote, but the right to be governed and 
to be well governed; the right, in other words, to be 
protected, to be restrained, to be incited to well-doing, 
by the beneficent influences of well-ordered civil so- 
ciety. Civil society implies government; and well- 
ordered society is good government. That right to be 
well governed includes and carries with it every other 
civil right. Of that first and comprehensive right the 
inhabitants of Utah, under existing arrangements, are 
deprived. Itis the duty of Congress to make other ar- 
rangements, such as will put them under the beneficent 
influences of good government, protecting them against 
violence and fraud, restraining them from wickedness, 
and inciting them to become good citizens. 

The failure, hitherto, of all attempts to suppress or 
punish the barbarism which Mormons call ‘“ plural 
marriage” is more remarkable than wonderful. For 
the sake of showing that the fact, however remarkable, 
is not wonderful, let us suppose a case elsewhere than 
in Utah. ‘‘The memory of the wicked shall rot;” 
and there is no contradiction of the Scripture when I 
suggest that the memory of a certain wicked man who 
was commonly called Jim Fisk remains in New York to 
this day. 1] am not aware that he was ever married, 
but all who remember the occasion and means of his 
death remember that he had a concubine who lived in 
great splendor at his expense, and whom it was his 
pride to exhibit at Central Park andelsewhere. That 
was a bold defiance of decent people; but will anybody 
please to tell me that it was an offense against the 
laws of New York? Suppose, now, that not being satis- 
fied with one harlot, he had been rich enough and 
shameless enough to keep thirty, having them all to 
himself. Suppose him to have bought a block of 
houses fronting on Fifth Avenue, and to have estab- 
lished one of his harlots in each house, assuring it to 
her as her home and the home of her children. That 
would have been just about what Brigham Young did 
in Salt Lake City. In such a case what would the 
State of New York do? Mr. Fisk, if anybody should 
remonstrate, might say, as one Mr. Tweed said on a 
somewhat similar occasion, ‘‘ What are you going to 
do aboutit?”? . . 














UNDER THE OLD ROOF. 


By Hespa Srrerron. 
CHAPTER I.—WATLING STREET. 


P in London, in the very heart of the City, there 
is a short and narrow street, with warehouses 
on each side so high as to keep the sunshine from the 
crowded pavement, along which heavy wagons, laden 
with goods, are passing to and fro all the day long. It 
is called Watling Street, and is part of the great Ro- 
man highway running through the country from Kent 
to the far shores of Cardigan Bay. Here and there, 
in the heart of the country as well as in the heart of 
the City, there are still to be found fragments of this 
grand old road. But Watling Street in the country is 
sure to be a lane running between fields, but so strongly 
and solidly made that more than a thousand years of 
neglect and of winter snows and summer tempests 
have not materially injured it. 
Over a hundred and fifty miles from London there lies 
a mile or two of this old Watling Street between high 
hedgerows, making it almost as shady as the tall build- 
ings which hang over it in London. The trees meet 
overhead, interlacing their leafy branches in the sum- 
mer sunshine, or their delicate tracery of bare twigs 
against the frosty skies of winter. Now, as during 
the past centuries, purple briony creeps over the thorn 
bushes, and wild rose-briers shoot up their tall, strong 





stems, with sprays of pink roses blooming upon them. 


Violets and primroses, cowslips and foxgloves come 
and go in their due season, year after year; and soft 
mosses lie like velvet on the rough bark of gnarled 
trees grown gray wiih the storms of uncounted win- 
ters. So straight is the line of tie old Roman road 
that you can look far down it as through a long tunnel, 
lit up with a cool green light, as far as your eye can 
reach. Brilliant dragon-flies flit across it, and the 
happy birds haunt it, with brisk fluttering of wings. 
And if no sound of human voices is to be heard, timid 
rabbits play along the grass-grown roadway, and pert 
squirrels come down from the trees to search for nuts 
under the hazel-bushes. 

About a stone’s throw from this fragment of Watling 
Street there stand three cottages, built half of timber, 
with high-pitched roofs of thatch, and gable windows 
rising out of this roof. They lie somewhat in a hollow, 
well guarded from keen winds, with a little brook, 
clear as crystal, running past them. sefore and 
behind them there are old-fashioned gardens well 
stocked with fruit-trees; and under the window of 
the largest of the cottages there stands a bench holding 
three bee-hives, from which a busy and joyous hum of 
happy labor issues from early dawn till late dusk. Old 
Thorneycroft’s houses in Watling Street they are called 
by all the country round. 

Old Thorneycroft’s houses they have been; but by 
some stress of misfortune the old builder hal been 
compelled to sell them, having, however, secured a 
purchaser who engaged not to disturb him during his 
life-time, and to give him the chance of rebuying his 
cottages for the same sum as that he had sold them 
for. For the rest of his life old Thorneycroft and his 
daughter Abigail had lived like misers, and worked 
like slaves; and when her father lay dying, Abigail 
promised him solemnly that she would give herself no 
rest until the place was her own again. He left her 
sixty pounds toward the two hundred that were needed, 
the fruit of his hardest toil and his constant self- 
denial. 

It was a few years after her father’s death that Abi- 
gail married Richard Medlicott. For a long while her 
promise to her father weighed heavily against the 
thought of marriage. But Richard Medlicott had a 
pension of sixpence a day as a disabled soldier, and 
was a gifted man at shoemaking and cobbling. He 
had one child by a former marriage, a buoy of ten, 
almost ready to get his own living, and Abigail at last 
consented to become his wife. Yet, though he did not 
hinder her, he could not help her much toward 
attaining her end. She had to toil and strive, as it 
were, single-handed. The sun seldom rose before she 
did; and the moon and silent stars often shone down 
upon her as she dragged her weary limbs homewards 
after a hard day’s work in the fields or the farm- 
houses. Fortunately she had but one child; and her 
husband, who necessarily worked at home, took 
charge of him, after the first months of his infancy. 

The harvest was over, and there was that gentle lull 
in country labor which comes after the corn is 
gathered in, and the fields lie fallow, and the fruit is 
all ripened and plucked, and the hot hurry and burden 
of summer toil is ended. Ouce a week, wien their 
work allowed it, a few farmers from the scattered 
farmsteads round were accustomed to meet at Richard 
Medlicott’s cottage, to hold what they still called their 
Society meeting. Like their founder, John Wesley, 
they had not forsaken the Church, but mostly attended 
the services there with sober regular.ty ; but on Sun- 
day evening, and once during the weck, they held 
their own simple and homely worship in Richard 
Medlicott’s kitchen, or in a little parlor which Abi- 
gails father had built at the side of it. They had met 
together again on a Wednesday evening, after a dis- 
persion of a few weeks, and dropped in, one by one, 
taking their customary seats in solemn silence, with- 
out a word to one another until the worship of the 
evening was over. 

It was a company of rugged, weather-beaten men 
and women, assembled in a bare litthe room which 
contained a wooden chair apiece and a small three- 
legged table, on which lay the hymn-book, and the 
class-book in which their name were written. Abigail 
was a woman of sixty now, “ith gray hair and bowed 
shoulders; but she sat in her own corner to-night, 
with her hard brown hands lying restfully on her lap, 
as if their harvest toil was over. The spotless muslin 
border of her cap set off the deep russet and red of her 
sun-burnt face, on which a smile of tranquil triumph 
was playing. Beside her on a low stool sat a tall, 
loose-limbed lad of twenty, her only child, poor Gideon, 
with the vacant eyes of a half-witted person, such as 
the country folk around call an innocent or natural, 
carefully avoiding the harsher name of idiot or fool. 
Gideon had sat there beside his mother, on the same 
low stool, ever since he was too old to go to bed be- 
fore the class began; and though his name was not in 
the class-book it was always called out by his father 
at the end of the others. 

Old Richard Medlicott put on his spectacles, and, 


| sing those words in his face, bless him. 





opening the hymn-book, gave out a familiar hymn in 
a quavering yet measured voice. 
** No foot of land do I possesa, 
No cottage in the wilderness, 
A poor wayfaring man.” 

But before the little company could pitch the right 
key for the well-known tune, Abigail broke in with 
eager yet tremulous tones. 

‘*No, Richard, no,” she said; ‘‘I canna sing that 
hymn; niver again. The Lord, he’s given me these 
cottages, and nigh on three acres 0’ land; and I canna 
It runs in 
my head as I must praise him in other words; but not 
those, Richard, niver again.” 

There was a thrill of excitement in the hearts of 
all the little company. Everyone in the neighborhood 
knew of Abigail’s promise to her father, long since 
dead, and the steadfast way in which she had sought 
to keep it. It had seemed so great a task that very 
few believed she could succeed; but what could her 
words mean, if she had not bought back the houses 
her father had sold? 

‘*The rest on us can sing the old hymn, Aby,” said 
her husband, with a quiet smile; ‘‘and there’s words 
coming as thee can join in.” 

It was the custom among them to turn their faces 
to the wall as they sang; so no one saw the tears of 
joy streaming down Abigail’s wrinkled cheeks, as she 
stood silently listening to words she could never sing 
again. Butina minute or two her voice, sweet still 
though thin and feeble, could join in with theirs. 

“There is my house and portion fair, 
My treasure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home. 
For me my elder brethren stay, 
And angels beckon me away, 
And Jesus bids me come.” 

There seemed a new depth of meaning in these 
words to Abigail; her heart had been set on reclaim- 
ing her father’s houses, and the old house in which 
she had herself been born. But now her treasure and 
her heart must be in heaven. When her turn came to 
speak, she forgot the usual form of speech which for 
many years she had uttered with little variation. Her 
husband asked her as usual what the Lord’s dealings 
with her had been since they last met in class, and she 
answered eagerly. 

**T don’t know how to bless him,” she said; ‘‘he’s 
given me my heart’s desire. It’s not my abidin’ home, 
I know; but it was father’s own house, and I shall die 
under my own roof; and Gideon, my boy, he’s pro- 
vided for; and if he dies the old place will go to thy 
son Dick, as thee loves so much in spite of all. I 
canna bless the Lord enough.” 

Gideon had been listening to his mother with a per- 
plexed and troubled face, missing the familiar form of 
speech which he had heard from time out of mind. 
When she came to an end with a sob, he broke in, his 
voice closely imitating hers. 

“I’m a poor sinner,” he said; ‘‘but the Lord is my 
Saviour. I’m not fit to do more than the poor publican 
as stood afar off and smote his breast, and cried, ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner.’ But, please God, I'll go 
on dcin’ my duty, and I hope nobody ’ill be turned 
away from Jesus by any sin o’ mine. Amen.” 

Tuey were the words he had heard his mother re- 
peat, week after week, which he had always faithfully 
repeated in tones like herown. Abigail and Gideon 
were the last to speak; and now old Richard Medli- 
cott gave out another hymn, prayed for a minute or 
two, and the meeting was over. They were free to 
gather about Abigail and wish her joy, and hear all 
the circumstances of her important purchase. The 
houses were her own at last. 

‘*Let us go out and look at ’em,” said old Richard 
Medlicott. 

OHAPTER II.—HER HEART'S DESIRE. 

Twilight wus still lingering in the west, and the 
moon had risen; there was light enough to see the 
three cottages, with their high-pitched roofs standing 
clearly against the evening sky. The ruddy glimmer 
of the fires burning on the hearths shone through the 
lower casements, and the pale-gray wood-smoke rose 
slowly, and melted softly into the tranquil evening 
air. The little crowd of hard-working men stood at the 
end of the garden looking back upon them with 
keener and more earnest eyes than usual. To buy 
them back was a great thing for a woman to have 
done. 

‘It’s a pretty place,” said Richard Medlicott; ‘the 
blessing o’ the Lord it maketh rich, and he addeth no 
sorrow with it.’ But, Aby, thee and me, we must re- 
member as ‘the time is short, and them that buy must 
be as theugh they possessed not.’” 

“ Ay,” answered Aby; ‘‘I must think often on them 
blessed words, ‘riches have wings, and they are soon 
cut off; and we flee away.’ I must na glory in the 
houses, like proud Nebuchadnezzar, when he said, 
‘Isn’t this great Babylon, that I’ve built with my own 
hand?’ And he was driven out and dwelt among the 
beasts of the field, till his nails became like birds’ 
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claws. No, no; he’sa warnin’! But it’s the blessing 0’ | “Richard,” she said to her husband, as Christmas 


the Lord that’s made me rich; it isn’t all my own hand.” 

It was plain to Abigail that her neighbors listened 
to her with more attention and respect than usual. 
Formerly they had not been so silent, or so ready to 
let her finish her speech without interruption. They 
called her Mrs. Medlicott, too; she, who until now 
had been plain Abigail, or even Aby. There was 
something inexpressibly sweet in this new deference 
shown to her. 

‘‘We sha’n’t see you in the fields again,” said a 
wagoner from the nearest farm; ‘‘you’ll do nought 
but housework now, I reckon, Mrs. Medlicott. Ivery- 
body ’ill miss you, harvest-time, and weedin’ and top- 
pin’ and tailin’ turnips. It passes me where master 
"ll get another to work as you’ve worked. But there’s 
a end to all things, and you’ve no need to slave like a 
man no more.” 

‘‘No,” answered Abigail, trying to straighten her 
bowed shoulders and lift up her bent head; ‘‘ I’m go- 
in’ to rest now, please God. I shall have more time to 
read my Bible and good books, like my husband. It 
seems as if I were goin’ to have a week o’ Sundays, 
like they’ve got in heaven above. A week of Sundays, 
with only little fid-fads to do, and the sun a-shinin’, 
and the birds singin’, and iverybody all over the world 
happy and good; that’s what I think heaven’s like, and 
it runs in my head as that’s what my life’s going to be, 
now my work’s done.” . 

They had sauntered down to the garden wicket, and, 
after shaking hands with each of their departing 
friends, Richard and Abigail Medlicott slowly paced 
back along the moss-grown path, Gideon shambling 
behind them with dragging feet. He was talking to 
himself with a voice wonderfully like his mother’s. 

‘I'm goin’ to rest now, please God,” he said; ‘‘and 
have a week o’ Sundays, and think on the blessed 
words, ‘Riches has wings, for they’re soon cut off, 
and we flee away,’ and Nebuchadnezzar, and proud 
Babylon that was driven out, and lived among the 
beasts. Poor Nebuchadnezzar!” he went on in his 
own natural tone; ‘I’ve hunted and hunted for him, 
scores o’ times, among the beasts in the field all 
round, and I could never catch sight of him, poor 
old man, nor Babylon, neither! But now my work's 
done, I'll have more time for seekin’ him, sha’n’t I, 
mother? It’s time we had a week o’ Sundays.” 

“God bless this house, and all that ever dwell 
under its old roof,” said Richard Medlicott, baring 
his white head as he crossed the door-sill. He had 
not been able to do much toward buying back the 
house, except by cheerfully setting his wife free 
from many a household duty. It had fallen to his 
lot to be the one to stay at home, and watch pa- 
tiently for the hour when the laborer’s day was done, 
and his wife could return, worn out and weary, to 
the evening meal prepared for her by himself and 
Gideon. The careful thrift and constant self-denial, 
ordinarily the woman’s part, had been practiced by 
him, sometimes a little against the grain, but usually 
with a tranquil contentment that had made Abigail’s 
task more easy. But he was thankful it was over. 
He was growing old, over seventy years of age ; and 
he could not look after Gideon as he used to do. It 
would make his last days more peaceful to have his 
wife oftener about the house. 

It was well for him that Abigail had finished her 
task, for his strength began to fail fast that autumn. 
It is possible that it had begun to fail long before, un- 
consciously to his placid and contented nature. But 
now Aby was at home, moving to and fro with her 
brisk step, old Richard sat still in the warm chimney- 
corner, and began to feel how old he was. His well- 
worn Bible was more than ever in his hands, and now 
and then a prayer uttered half aloud would catch Abi- 
gail’s ear. 

‘*Lord, dear Lord!” he would say; ‘‘thou’st given 
Aby her heart’s desire; oh, give me mine. Didst thou 
not hang on the accursed cross for us all? For my poor 
son Dick, as well.as for everysoul of man? He’s a poor 
prodigal, Lord, that has sinned against Thee and me; 
but I forgive him, and wilt not thou forgive him, Lord? 
Be it far from thee to shut him out from thy mercy. 
Oh! my son, my son! Would God I could die for 
thee, my son, my son!” : 

It was some years since Abigail had uttered the 
name of her step-son, Dick Medlicott. She had striven 
hard to be a good mother to him, but he had always 
shown toward her a defiant and headstrong temper. 
His father had been weakly indulgent to him; and it 
had been impossible for her, not being the lad’s mother, 
to set his father’s mistakes right. She had borne 
with him and forgiven him until her patience was ex- 
hausted. And beneath the more open provocations 
there rankled in her mind the conviction that it was 
through almost willful carelessness of his that her boy, 
Gideon, had suffered the fall which had caused his in- 
capacity and helplessness. She was glad at heart when 
he disappeared, not only from home, but from the 
neighborhood. 





drew near, ‘‘let’s write a letterto Dick and ask him to 
come and see thee once again. I’m ready to welcome 
him, for thy sake, if he’ll come. But if he drinks, and 
curses, and storms, like he used to do, he’d be neither 
joy nor comfort to thee, I reckon.” 

‘We dinna’ know where the lad is,” he answered. 

‘*‘No; but Jenkins o’ the ‘ Barley Mow,’ he knows,” 
she went on; ‘‘and he’d send the letter, if he 
wouldn’t tell us where Dick is.” 

“Tl write and ask him, Aby,” said the old man 
gladly; ‘‘but I'll let him know as there mustn’t be 
any drinkin’ or swearin’ in the house now, no more 
than when he was a young lad. Thee’st forgiven him, 
Aby ?” he added, in an anxious tone. 

‘‘Has he ever asked me to forgive him?” she re- 
plied; ‘‘our Lord tells us as they must turn and re- 
pent before we are to forgive’em. The angels don’t 
rejoice over a sinner till he’s repentin’. Let him come 
home sorry for his sins, and I'll rejoice over him, and 
make much of him, for thy sake, Richard. But I 
couldn’t bear him to come teachin’ my Gideon to curse 
and drink ; that ’ud break my heart, God kuows.” 

‘Ay! and mine,” he answered. 

It was a long letter old Richard Medlicott wrote to 
his prodigal son, earnestly entreating to see his face 
once more before he died. But though the letter was 
sent to him, they received no answer, except through 
Jenkins of the ‘‘ Barley Mow,” who repeated Dick’s 
short message with an oath, that he would never set 
foot again in a house where a woman was the 
master. 


OHAPTER IIl.—ABIGAIL’S PROMISE. 


Very probably poor Abigail had been masterful in 
the house. It had been her father’s dwelling, and the 
place where she was born. When she married, in- 
stead of going to her husband’s house, he had come 
to hers: He had not long been discharged from the 
army on his small pension, and the possessions he 
had brought with him were very trifling; whilst all 
the simple and homely furniture of the house had be- 
longed to Abigail. She had done the man’s work, too, 
toiling abroad or digging in their little patch of 
ground as aman woulddo. To stand by patiently 
and see Dick grow idle and rebellious had been im- 
possible to her. And now that the place, with the 
two adjoining cottages, was her own, bought back by 
her own and her father’s earnings, she did not fee} 
less masterful. All the neighbors treated her as a 
woman of more importance than while she was merely 
a laborer in the fields or a charwoman in the farm- 
houses; and Abigail enjoyed the difference. 

But as the winter chill passed into the biting winds 
of March, 1t was known that old Richard Medlicott 
was dying. Abigail could hardly believe it. She had 
been so busy all these years that she had had no time 
to think how likely it was that she would lose her 
husband, who was nearly fifteen years older herself. 
She had hardly noticed how infirm he was growing ; 
and the old man, never given to murmuring, had 
scarcely been conscious of it himself. Gradually 
he had left off doing things that were beyond his 
strength, and set Gideon to do them under his over- 
sight; but both he and Abigail had fancied it was in 
order to keep the restless lad occupied. Like all 
other old men, Richard Medlicott would have been 
reluctant to confess he could no longer do what he 
had once been in the habit of doing easily. 

The room under the thatched roof where he lay 
dying was the same room where Abigail had seen her 
father and her mother die. All the sacred memories 
of her life were gathered there. Her husband’s white 
head rested on the pillow where her father’s had lain 
before; and his dim eyes looked out through the case- 
ment upon the same garden and fields beyond. She, 
too, was sitting on the same seat, patiently yet with 
tears waiting for the same parting. 

“ Aby,” he said; ‘‘‘there is a time to be born, and 
a time to die ;’ behold! my time to die is nigh at hand. 
The Master is calling me to where he is. But thou’lt 
miss me, Aby ?” 

“Ay!” she answered, weeping; ‘‘I’d sooner ha’ 
missed buyin’ back the houses than ha’ lost thee, Rich- 
ard. Ill be a time to weep wi’ me, if God’s goin’ to 
take thee from me.” 

‘‘Nay, but thou’lt find a refuge under the shadow o’ 
his wing,” he said; ‘‘think o’ that, Aby. The shad- 
ow o’ his wing! That’s a surer shelter than thy own 
roof. I can leave thee and Gideon under the covert o’ 
God’s wing; but would to God my poor Dick was 
there! Only he will not hide himself from the misery 
that is comin’ upon him—the misery o’ the wrath of 
God.” 

The old man turned away his sunken and withered 
face toward the wall, as if even his wife could not 
share the anguish of his soul over the prodigal son, 
who was not her child as well as his own. Abigail 
knelt down beside the bed, and stretched her brown 
sinewy arm across him. 





‘Dick shall always find a home here,” she said, with 
a sob, ‘‘ the same as if I was his own mother. [’ll for- 
give him and bear with him; ay! I forgive him now, 
afore he asks my pardon, for thy sake, Richard. Don’t 
thou fret so over him. The Lord’s patience is more 
than mine, and can never be wore out. Thou’lt bid 
him welcome to heaven some day, for thou’lt never be 
happy wi’out him, God knows. He’s sure to come 
right at last, Richard. Nothin’s too hard for the 
Lord.” 

She spoke with quick, short sobs, and for a few min- 
utes there was silence, whilst the old man pressed her 
arm against him with his feeble hands. Through all 
the years they had lived together Dick had been the 
only root of bitterness in their hearts. But now he 
was going away, was about to die without seeing his 
son’s face again, and Aby was ready to promise any- 
thing that could lighten the burden of his great sorrow. 
Let Dick come when he would, he should be dear to 
her for his father’s sake. 

‘ Richard,” she said at last, after a long pause, 
‘*dost thou think as God Almighty has less patience 
and loves Dick less than me ?” 

‘*No, no,” he replied; ‘‘ that’s impossible with the 
Lord.” 

‘“‘And if I promise thee to keep a home open for 
him,” she went on in a trembling voice, ‘‘won’t God 
Almighty, and Him as died to save him, keep heaven 
open forhim? Some day, when thou’rt lookin’ over 
the jasper walls o’ heaven, thou’lt see him comin’, a 
long way off, nearcr and nearer, till the pearly gates 
open for him, and thou’lt fall on his neck and kiss 
him. Don’t reckon the Lord harder than me, and I'll 
niver shut my door against thy son Dick.” 

Her heart was very full as she uttered her promise. 
A swift vision passed before her of Dick comiug back 
a penitent, worn out and weary with his own sins, 
and ready to accept the quiet home she could give to 
him. What a comfort he might be to her, even yet! 
He, a man over thirty, whilst she was growing old, 
and in a few years must come to her own hour of 
death. Who could she leave Gideon to so well as to 
his own brother, if that brother was a converted man? 
Oh! if the Lord would but bring Dick back as one of 
those repentant sinners over whom there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God! 

It was growing dark, though the moon had risen 
and shone through the lattiee window upon her 
husband’s white head. But she did not care to stir. 
There was a quiet rustling of ivy under the eaves, 
where the swallows’ nests were waiting for the return 
of their wanderers. In the garden below, the fruit 
trees were quickening, and pushing out their first 
leaf-buds; and the daisies in the little croft beyond 
had opened many days ago. Only to-day she had 
heard a low, mysterious hum in the bee-hives under 
the window; the bees would be awake as soon as the 
flowers were blooming. Spring was coming again, as 
it had come to her for sixty years in this old home; it 
was close at hand, but never had her heart felt so 
heavy in the spring-time. 

‘*Shall I light a candle for thee, Richard?” she 
asked. 

‘“No,” he answered feebly; ‘‘there’s no more sun 
nor moon for me, Aby. ‘The Lord shall be unto me 
an everlastin’ light, and my God my glory.’ And 
thine, too, and Gideon’s, Aby.” 

** Ay!” she sobbed. 

‘It’s dark,” he said, ‘‘ but there’s glory beyond. 
The Lord shall be thine everlastin’ light, and the days 
o’ thy mournin’ shall be ended ;’ the days o’ thy mourn- 
in’, my poor Aby. They’ll allcome toanend. When 
thou’rt a widow woman, in darkness and desolation, 
look to Him that is thy everlastin’ light.” 

“Ay, I will!” she sobbed again. 

She sat still for a long while in the moon-lit room, 
with her hard hands folded on her lap, and her eyes 
fastened on the dim features of her husband’s beloved 
face. So quiet it was that she could hear the ticking 
of the clock in the kitchen below, and the hissing of 
the fagots burning on the hearth, and the merry chirp 
ing of the cricket that was basking in the warmth. 
Gideon had been away all day, for now and then he 
would wander for miles around, coming home foot-sore 
and weary, but radiant with untold delight; and Abi- 
gail had long since ceased to fear any harm hap- 
pening to him. But to-night, when his father was 
dying, there was something sad and lonesome in his 
absence; and she wished Gibeon was beside her, 
though he could not understand what was about to 
happen. 

‘* Behold!” said the slow, faint, measured voice of the 
old man, in solemn yet glad surprise; ‘“‘His counte- 
nance is as the sun shining in his strength!” 

He had lifted himself up on his low bed, and was 
stretching out his withered feeble hands, as though 
he saw one ready to grasp them. His voice was 
stronger and clearer as he spoke again. 

‘* And he laid his right hand upon me, saying unto 
me, ‘Fear not; I am the first and the last; I am he 
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that liveth, and was dead; and behold I am alive for 
evermore!’” 

There was strange triumph and gladness in his 
tones; and Abigail, who was standing by earnestly 
gazing at him, was almost afraid to draw near to 
him. And before she could reach him, and throw 
her arms about him, he had sunk back again on the 
bed. 

‘“‘ Amen, even so, come, Lord Jesus!” he sighed, in 
a breathless whisper. The old white head fell back, 
and his outstretched hands dropped. For a few min- 
utes Abigail felt his heart beat feebly under her hand, 
and then all was over. Another life was ended under 
the old roof. 

[To be continued.) 








A MOHAMMEDAN CAMP-MEETING. 
By CHar_Les Woop. 


- UR prophet Mohammed was born long before 
this or any other Egyptian temple was built,” 
said our dragoman, in the beautiful temple of Phil, 
after he had told us what he knew—which was not 
much—about the edifice and the time when it was 
erected. He believed—sincerely, apparently—that Mo- 
hammed was as old as the Wandering Jew or the pyra- 
mids. But the better educated Moslem would look 
upon the over-faith of this credulous dragoman very 
much as an educated Christian looks upon those 
brethren who maintain that even the commas and 
semicolons of the Bible are inspired. They make no 
effort to push back the birthday of their people into 
the pre-historic eras. They not only acknowledge that 
he was born about the year 570, in Mecca, but they 
celebrate the event annually in Cairo by an enormous 
camp-meeting. Formerly this celebration, of which 
the Egyptian capital has the monopoly, was held in 
the heart of the city, near the Ezbekiyeh Garden and 
the great hotels, but the noise was so disagreeable that 
this year, by general request, the camp was placed on 
a sandy plain three or four miles away. The meeting 
lasts four evenings, from eight to eleven o’clock, and 
on the last the enthusiasm reaches such a‘pitch that 
nothing but fireworks of the most enormous size and 
the most dazzling brilliancy can properly express it. 
We went the first evening. As we came down the 
steps of the new hotel the donkey-boys slewed their 
little beasts in front of us and yelled—an Arab never 
speaks in alow voice—‘‘Good donkey; best donkey 
in Cairo; want to goto the fantasia?” We vaulted 
some three feet into the saddle, and shot off amid a 
volley of shouts and a perfect torrent of whacks that 
descended upon the rear of our poor brutes. 

It was half-past nine. The moon was nearly full, 
and as we rode through the narrow streets of the old 
city the light fell as softly as dew through the latticed 
windows of the tall houses. The first warning that we 
were near the camp came from a procession made up 
of about a hundred men and boys carrying torches and 
beating a drum in that peculiar oriental way which 
always makes me wonder if some human victim is not 
being led to the sacrifice, whose groans would be heard 
if it were not for this wild drum-beat. We worked 
our way slowly, the donkey boys shouting to clear the 
road, ‘‘ riglak,”—-look out for your foot; or ‘‘ shema- 
lak”—look out for your left side; and, without look- 
ing around, the person whose corns or shoulder were 
in danger would squeeze up near the wall for us to 
pass. The camp was arranged on a different and 
much better system than any I have ever seen in Amer- 
ica. One glance took it all in, as there was but one 
row of tents around an enormous hollow square. The 
tents, too, were far better than those used in Ameri- 
can camp-meetings. ‘They were immense oblong af- 
fairs, lined with cloth covered with the most gorgeous 
and eccentric oriental figures. Persian rugs hid the floor 
of sand, and European chairs, lined with satin or silk, 
stood ready to receive any noted guest, whether Mo- 
hammedan or Christian. In the first tent before which 
we stopped, some twenty dancing dervishes were 
wriggling themselves into every imaginable position. 
There were dervishes also in the next tent, but these 
were the howlers. There were a hundred of them, I 
should think, sitting cross-legged on the rugs, swaying 
their bodies to and fro, and howling as if innumerable 
pins had been stuck in the rugs by mischievous Chris- 
tian boys. But why call this a Mohammedan camp- 
meeting, when nearly every tent was in the possession 
of some sort of dervishes ? Adervish, as perhaps every 
one knows, is among Mohammedans what a monk is 
among Romanists. He is the product of the same 
phase of thought. He is, or ought to be, an ascetic 
who has renounced even the permissible things of the 
world, to attain to a greater degree of sanctity. Be- 

‘suse of his more complete emancipation from the 
_eaditions which govern other men’s lives, the dervish 
may, if he chooses, perform acts which would be fatal 
to a less saintly personage. He may not only thrust 
iron nails into his eyes, and swallow big pieces of 
glass, but he may, with impunity, strike a sharp sword 





against his chest, with force sufficient to segregate 
the corporosity of either a Christian or Pagan. He is 
the delight of the tourist for whom the ordinary ser- 
vices of Mohammedanism would have no attraction. 
The only tents in the camp-meeting that drew a crowd 
belonged to dervishes. They were of all sorts. 

After we had seen the dancers and the howlers we 
thought the varieties must be exhausted, but this was 
only the beginning. There were enough others un- 
classified to have satisfied the taste of any one ex- 
cept such epicures in dervishes as we had become. 
The tents increased in gorgeousness as we went on. 
The figures on the lining were more fantastic, the rugs 
were softer and richer. The chandeliers were more 
massive, the wax candles more numerous and brilliant. 
In about the middle of the camp we came to the cli- 
max of all this splendor—the Khedive’s tent. It was 
no larger than some of the others, but whereas they 
were lined with cloth the lining of this was satin, the 
rugs were the finest Persian, the chairs like those of a 
Parisian palace, the chandeliers of the purest cut glass. 
If this tent was empty it was not because his Khede- 
vial Highness takes no interest in meetings of this 
sort. Earlier in the evening, attended by his court, he 
had been out to give the encouragement of his presence 
and to say his prayers in his satin tent. The present 
Khedive, Tufik, unlike his spendthrift father, Ismail, 
is a devoted Mohammedan. Some call him a fanatic, 
and yet he has done more for religious liberty in Egypt 
than his indifferent, luxurious father. One of the few 
Mohammedan converts yet made by missions in Egypt 
was brought before Tufik only a short time since. The 
convert’s life had been in danger up the Nile from the 
fury of his former friends, and by order of the govern- 
ment he had been sentto Cairo. The Khedive asked 
him if he had become a Christian, and if he was fu'ly 
determined to remain one, and on an affirmative an- 
swer to both these questions, instead of ordering him 
to prison, the Khedive said: ‘‘Every man shall have 
what religion he chooses here; you may go.” It is 
because Tufik is such a devoted Mohammedan that 
he used his influence to put an end to the doseh, 
with which the camp-meeting used to end. Few 
tourists will thank him for this, as it was one of the 
sights of Cairo. 

On the closing day of the meeting it has long been 
the custom for a certain kind of dervishes, called 
Sa’ardiyeh, to excite themselves with prayers and hash- 
ish till they were nearly, if not quite, mad, and then 
encouraged by their friends—who were careful not to 
do it themselves—they would throw themselves into 
the dust that their chief might ride in a triumphal pro- 
cession over their backs. This was the doseh. The 
doing of it insured a particularly pleasant place in the 
Mohammedan paradise. According to the theory, 
everyone was miraculously preserved from being hurt, 
but actually, some were so badly injured every year as 
to die, or to be paralyzed for life. Tufik saw that this 
was one of the arguments, and by no means a weak 
one, used against Mohammedanism, and he brought 
to bear so much influence upon the sheik who has 
charge of this particular ceremony that the custom 
has been permanently abolished. As we walked slowly 
around, stopping for a few moments before every tent 
that seemed specially attractive, we were quite as 
much objects of curiosity as some of the dervishes. 
The crowds around the door-ways appeared to think 
it the most natural thing in the world that a hundred 
or more able-bodied men should sit cross-legged on 
the floor of a tent, howling and squirming around 
hour after hour as if St. Vitus’s dance had become an 
epidemic among them, but that anyone should wear ahat 
instead of a fez, and should be a Europeaninstead of an 
Arab, made it worth their while to stare and look as 
American boys do when a circus goes by. 

It is true that in Cairo they have become somewhat 
used to foreigners, but this camp-meetin; draws scores 
from all parts of Egypt, for some of whom a European 
is still a great curiosity. Yet these same men, in whose 
curiosity there seemed to be no large element of hate, 
would not have hesitated an instant—changing the 
scene from Cairo to Mecca—to cut us down as infidel 
dogs. The uneducated Mohammedan is the most in- 
tense of religious aristocrats. He may be your drago- 
man, or cook, or bootblack, he may beg of you with a 
hundred flattering titles on the end of his tongue, but 
at heart he considers himself and every other Moham- 
medan immeasurably your superior. He does not try 
to convert you. He is the favored child of Allah. He 
has no longing to share his paradise with you. Your 
soul is an object of no interest to him. He cares only 
for your pocket-book. Among the higher classes in 
Cairo there are some, and the number is increasing 
every year, who care very little for such excesses as 
are annually exhibited at this camp meeting, who 
have associated so long with Europeans in London and 
Paris that they have come to consider them as equals, 
and to prize their friendship even more highly than 
that of their fellow-religionists. I had the pleasure of 





meeting one or two of these in Cairo, and the impres- 
sion they made upon me was quite different from that 
produced by the camp-meeting held in honor of the 
prophet’s birthday. 








THE GREAT PHYSICIAN. 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 


‘HE preaching of Jesus Christ was accompanied 
by various works of benefaction—occasionally 
feeding the hungry, frequently healing the sick. There 
was at that time little or no provision for the sick, 
because there was little or no development of the senti- 
ment of pity for the weak and suffering. In Plato’s 
Republic the offspring of the inferior, and even 
those of the better class, if such offspring chance to be 
deformed, are to be carried off and concealed in some 
mysterious unknown place. Such were the sentiments 
of Plato, and the sentiment of the common people was 
one of impatience toward all bodily infirmity. The 
Jews especially regarded sickness as a punishment for 
sin, and pity for sin as sympathy for the condemned 
criminal. Physicians there were, but they were like 
the medicine men of our North American Indians. 
Charms, amulets, incantations, and a few simple 
drugs constituted the whole science of therapeutics. 
Christ accompanied his ministry of mercy to the souls 
of men with a ministry of healing to their bodies. 
He was as truly a physicias as a teacher. 

Various attempts have been made to explain these 
miracles of healing on materialistic principles. It 
has been supposed that the accounts sre mythical. 
Observation, however, shows that it takes a great 
many years for a myth to grow up; and there is abun- 
dant evidence that the Gospels were written durjng 
the life-time of the generation of Jesus Christ; that 
the books were in existence while the eye-witnesses 
were living. It has been supposed that the writers 
themselves were affected by the uncritical and super- 
stitious nature of their age, and readily attributed to 
‘supernatural causes effects which a more intelligent 
judge would have attributed to natural causes. But, 
in fact, the writers of the Gospel do not attribute the 
cures wrought by Christ to supernatural causes. 
They draw no deductions from the events which the 
more modern critics call miracles. They simply re- 
cord the facts and the popular impressions which those 
facts produced. Mark, for example, there is abundant 
reason to believe, obtained his knowledge of the facts 
of Christ’s life largely from Peter, and wrote the Gos- 
pel, in a measure, as Peter’s amanuensis or private 
secretary. He tells the story of the cure of Peter's 
mother-in-law. She was sick in bed from a fever. 
Luke, who was familiar with disease, calls it a great 
fever; the simple medicinal nomenclature of that day 
knowing no other distinction in fevers than that be- 
tween great and little fevers. Christ came into the 
house, took her by the hand and raised her up; and 
she arose and went about her accustomed tasks as a 
housekeeper ministering to her guests. Mark does 
not draw any conclusions ; he simply tells what Peter 
saw and told tohim. The reader is left to draw his 
own conclusions. This is characteristic of the Gospel 
narratives; we simply have a record of the things seen 
by eye-witnesses, and are left to draw our own deduc- 
tions. We cannot discredit their observation because 
we question the soundness of their judgment. Some 
scholars have concluded that in this and similar cases 
the cures were wrought simply by the influence of a 
strong will and mind acting on the will and mind of 
the patient. This may have been the case in some of 
the instances recorded. Hysteria, some forms of 
paralysis and the milder forms of lunacy have been 
known to yield to the resolute will of a stronger na- 
ture. But ‘‘such is not thecase with the diseases which 
Christ for the most part treated—deep-seated mania, 
malarious fever, chronic paralysis, congenital epilepsy, 
long-continued ophthalmia, or leprosy in any of its 
forms. Twice, at least, he healed by a word patients 
whom he had never seen, and who were at a distance 
from him; and on three occasions he restored the dead 
to life. It is vain to attempt to attribute such works 
to any material laws with which we are acquaint- 
ed.” 

To one who believes in the essential truth of Chris- 
tianity—the truth that God has revealed himself in 
Jesus Christ and disclosed his will through Jesus 
Christ—there is nothing strange in the belief that this 
revelation was accompanied and attested by works 
which could have been wrought only by the power of 
God. Without such attestations the revelation would 
not have been believed, perhaps not even listened to. 
‘Two means of proof only,” says Renan, ‘miracles, 





1 International Sunday-school Lesson for Jan, 15th, 1883. Mark 
i., 20-45. 

® Matt. viil., 28-34; Mark i, 29-81; Luke xiii, 11-17; Mark ix., 
14-29; Matt. ix., 27-80; Marki., 40-45; John iv., 46-64; Matt. viiL, 
5-13: Luke vii., 1-10, 11-16; Matt, ix.. 28-26; John xvil, 12-19, 
“ Jesus of Nazareth,” pages 161-2, 
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and the fulfillment of the prophecies, could, in the | his country parish. 


‘**T was sick and in prison and ye 


opinion of the contemporaries of Jesus, establish a | visited me,” is one of the evidences which Christ him- 


supernatural mission.” ‘‘ Miracles were considered, 
at that time, the indispensable mark of the divine and 
the sign of the prophetic calling.” ‘Jesus had to 
choose between these two alternatives, either to re- 
nounce his mission or to become a wonder-worker.” 
If this be true—and who can doubt it ?—if miracles were 
essential to gain a hearing for Christianity and to give 
it sanction, and if Christianity is essential to the well- 
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being of the human race, why should we think it strange | 


thet God sbould have given the demonstration? It 
would be strange if he did not see the necessity as 
clearly as M. Renan has done; it would be equally 


strange if, seeing that necessity, he did not provide | 


for it. It is not incredible that a divine revelation 
should be attested by divine signs; what is incredible 
is that there should be a divine revelation and no 
adequate attestation of its character. 

The demonstration of the divine origin and charac- 
ter of Christianity, however, no longer rests upon mir- 
acles performed in the first century, and if they were 


still performed they would cease to be miracles; the | 


ordinary is never miraculous. To-day the attestation 
of the divine character and mission of Christ is the 
divine influence and power of Christianity as it at 
present exists. And we are to look in the life of 
Christ as a Paysician chiefly for other lessons—lessons 
not dependent upon historical criticism, and indispu- 
table even by skepticism. 

1. Christ’s conception of his mission was broader 
than that of the professed revivalist. He did not 
make it his work merely to save here and there indi- 
viduals from the wreck. His sympathies were not 
merely touched by men’s spiritual condition. Much 
less was his idea that of the modern ecclesiastic, his 
work that of gathering men into a church organization, 
and his measure of his work the number of conver- 
sions on the parish register. Whatever brought suffer- 
ing to humanity touched his sympathy; whatever 
could ameliorate humanity’s condition was a part of 
his mission ; to feed the hungry, and to heal the sick, 
as well as to instruct the ignorant and convert sinners. 
His life illustrates his own definition of his mission : 
“‘The Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the poord release to the captives, sight to the blind, 
liberty to the bruised.” This included captives to sin, 
blind of mind, bruised in spirit; but it also included 
captives to slavery, blind of eyes, bruised in body. 

2. And in this work he was inspired not by an official 
appointment, but by a divine, living and ever-present 
sympathy. We hear so much about the office of Christ 
that we are in danger of regarding his work as offi- 
cial, and forgetting how purely personal it was; how it 
was the work always of a personal sympathy and ten- 
derncss for men. Of this, the two incidents recorded 
by Mark in our lesson are striking illustrations. When 
he came to Peter’s mother-in-law sick in bed he took 
her by the hand: when the leper came running to him, 
breaking through all the restraints of the Mosaic law 
which forbade him to come near the haunts of men, 
and all the bigoted prejudices of men, which enforced 
that prohibition without mercy, Christ stretched forth 
his hand and touched him. The touch was unneces- 
sary; it was even illegal, for to touch a leper was pro- 
hibited: but it was the natural expression of a love 
which broke through all restraints; of a sympathy 
which was not content to answer the cry of the sick 
with mere healing, but also answered the cry of the 
outcast and outlaw with an act which said, ‘‘ Though 
all men hate you, I love you.” The act was more than 
symbolical; it was instinctive and characteristic ; the 
natural expression of one whose whole life, whose 
very being on the earth, was, as it were, the hand 
of God outstretched to touch a leprous world and 
accompany the touch with the words, ‘‘Be thou 
clean.” 

8. In so far as our conception of Christianity is nar- 
rower, or our sympathies are less outgoing and de- 
monstrative than Christ’s, they are unchristian. The 
mission of Christ is also the mission of Christianity. 
That mission is to ameliorate the condition by trans- 
forming the character of mankind. It is not without 
significance that the first hospitals, the first schools, 
the first free States have been Christian. Monasteries 
were the first hospitals ; monks were the first teachers ; 
the Reformation preceded the Revolution ; Protestant- 
ism the modern Republic. To feed the hungry is to 
follow Him who healed many that were sick with divers 
diseases. If you cannot preach the Gospel, perhaps 
you can carry a loaf of bread to the hungry, or com, 
fort to the sick bed. Paul has enshrined in Christian 
literature the name of Onesiphorus;—‘‘ He oft re- 
freshed me, and was not ashamed of my chains; but 
when he was in Rome he sought me out very diligent- 
ly and found me.” The service was not as eminent as 
Paul rendered, but it was as Christian. There were 


many services of Canon Kingsley of greater moment 
but none of greater Christlikeness than that of those 
hours spent in reading to the decrepit old women in 
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self cites in his picture of the judgment day. To give 
a cup of cold water to a thirsty wanderer is a Chris- 
tian work. Ministry is service; to minister is to 
serve ; he who ministers with Christianly sympathy is 
one of Christ’s ministers. We cannot all be great 
teachers, nor all great physicians; but we can all find 
some place where we can serve the needy in their 
need; and he who does this, in it following Christ, 
whatever that service is, may say with Christ, the 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; for he hath a- 
nointed me also to preach good tidings to the poor, re- 
lease to the captives, sight to the blind, liberty to the 
bruised, and the acceptable year of the Lord to his 


| suffering children. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. What is a miracle ? 

2. What evidence is there that the healing of Peter’s 
mother-in-law was miraculous ? 

3. Why did the people wait till even before bringing 
their sick to Jesus. 

4. Why should he forbid the devils to testify to him? 

5. What lesson are we to learn from verse 35 ? 

6. Describe leprosy. 

7. What were the Old Testament regulations respect- 
ing lepers? Why should the leper go and show him- 
self to the priest ? 

8. What parallel between leprosy and sin? Between 
the leper’s cure and redemption? 





8. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

Centra, Toovuent.— Thanksgiving to God for his 
keeping and healing power over us. 

1st. To teach that God keeps us. 

Show the children a doll; remark that it seems to 
have eyes as they have, hands and feet as they have, 
etc. Ask them if they knowof any difference between 
the doll and themselves. After a few moments’ con- 
versation, tell them that while the doll has inside of 
her nothing but cotton or sawdust, they are full of 
busy machines all at work making something. Com- 
pare their bodies to mills full of rattling, flying ma- 
chinery. Show them how to place their hands on their 
hearts, that they may feel the motion of the mAchinery. 
Tell them what is being made in their bodies—bones, 
blood, fat, ete. Remind them of the number of people 
they have seen at work oiling the machinery in mills 
and keeping it at work. Ask them who keeps all of 
the machines inside of them at work. Teach the text: 
‘*], the Lord, do keep it.” 

An appropriate and impressive song to teach at this 
point would be: 

* Little gentle breath, 
Coming and going away, 
Who keeps you coming, coming, 
By night as well as by day? 


** Little busy beart, 
Beating, beating away, 
Who keeps you beating, beating, 
By night as well as by day? 

** God moves each beating heart, 
God sends each gentle breath ; 
God watches us all night, all day, 
And keeps us safe alway.” 

(This can be sung to the air of ‘‘ Trancadillo.”) 

2d. To teach that God heals our sickness. 

Ask the children if they think that bands and wheels 
or any part of the machinery ina mill ever gets broken? 
Who mends it? Do they think any part of their 
machinery ever gets out of order? What do they say 
then? ‘‘lam sick.” Tell them that God, who keeps 
the machines in our bodies at work, can also mend 
them. Give as illustrations the incidents contained in 
to-day’s lesson (Mark i., 29-45.) about Peter’s wife’s 
mother cured of a fever by Jesus, and also the multi- 
tudes who thronged about Peter’s house and ‘‘he 
cured them all.” 

Request the children who have ever been sick to 
raise their hands. Ask them if Jesus or some other 
physician cured them? They will probably mention 
the names of the physicians who were called in to 
attend them. Then the teacher must impress the 
thought that unless God had blessed the medicine, and 
caused it to do its work, no good could have been 
done to them. Teach the Golden Text, ‘‘I am the 
Lord that healeth thee.” 

4th. To teach that we ought to praise God for keep- 
ing and healing us. 

Tell the story of the leper who was healed by Jesus. 
Emphasize the fact that he praised Jesus so loudly 
and so widely that great crowds came to hear Jesus 
preach, and be cured byhim. Ask the children if they 
praised God for making them well when they had 
been sick. Tell the story of the ten lepers whom 
Jesus healed, only one of whom remembered to thank 
him. Teach the children that they ought to thank 
God every day for keeping them. 

Sxmpo.t Girt.—Hand with Golden Text on it. 





The Home. 


AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
By S. D. G. 

NE year when all was dark and dismal; wheu 

long, anxious faces were going about 
streets; when workmen found little work and less 
wages; when poor sewing-girls returned to their bare, 
fireless little rooms, weeping because they had found 
nothing to do, and richer people, even, felt depressed 
and shook their heads ominously; when 
asked for money, and papas almost crossly re- 
fused, saying, ‘‘Hard times! Hard times!” when 
little folks found pennies, even, few and far between 
Curistmas-time came round, and Christmas belis were 
ringing, not joyously 

**Come, and be glad!” 

Rather they seemed to be tolling 

“Oh, desr! Oh, dear!” 

Then it was that the little godmother of the world, 
the fairy Love, began to rub her eyes and to pull her 
ears to see if she were really awake. 

This time was her festal time of all the year, and the 
sweetest music in the world to her was that which 
rang out in the glad shouts of the children, the merry 
laughter, the gay, good wishes, the joyous slcighbells, 
the happy merriment of every body and thing; the 
pleasantest sight to her, the universal smiles and grateful 
looks to earth and heaven; but now no joyful sounds 
rang through the air, and, strangest of all, no fleet-footed 
reindeer were dashing homeward through clouds of 
flying snow. 

Where could Santa Claus he? Something must 
have happened to him; and the kind little fairy hied * 
herself quickly far, far away into the regions of snow 
and ice, beyond where the foot of mortal man ever 
goes, till she came to the ice-palace of Santa Claus. 
Before its door the reindeer were stamping and shak- 
ing their antlers impatiently. The bells rang ont but 
the sledge was empty, and no Santa Claus made the 
air ring with his shouts. The good fairy weut into 
the palace, and what a desolate sight met her eyes! 
There on the cold hearth lay poor Santa Claus, rolled 
up like a little bundle of furs. Tears were frozen on 
his cheeks, and the poor little fellow seemed to have 
wept himself into stupidity. No cheery fire as usual 
danced and leaped on the hearth, throwing its golden 
rays on icicles and snow crystals, making the walls 
sparkle like diamonds and glimmer with all beautifu! 
hues. Oualy a few dying embers were on the cold 
hearth, and the walls looked hard and forbidding. 
Poor Santa Claus was heartbroken. You must know 
that Santa Claus does not make all the beautiful 
things he brings to us; but the good fellow has to go 
hither and thither collecting. them from everywhere 
and never minds the trouble a bit, for his heart is so 
big that the pleasantest thing in all the world to him 
is the pleasure he gives to others ; so no wonder these 
hard times, in which everybody had shaken the head 
at him, made him feel as though all happiness had 
gone out of life. 

The little fairy turned heart sick, and hastening back 
to the city went into the poor streets and into the rich to 
see what could be done that things might be better, 
but everywhere people looked so hopeless and cheer- 
less that she was ready tocry. Ali day long the little 
creature sat with her face in her hands, wearily think- 
ing. Just at nightfall she suddenly sprang to her feet 
and clapped her hands. Then she made up a wonder- 
ful white powder, and all taat Christmas night, fast as 
the wind, she was flying from house to house, sprink- 
ling a few grains on to everyone’s heart. Very quiet 
she was, but the effect was marvelous. When little 
Jeanette opened her eyes, which had been red with 
weeping the night before, instead of grumbling, 
straightway she began to think. 

‘‘I did want to make mamma happy with that lovely 
box. Could I do anything else to make her happy? 
If I should be very, very good all day, that would 
make her happy. She said so once. I wonder if she 
would like a good day for a Christmas present? Ivsa 
funny present, but I'll try.” 

‘* Jack !” she called, ‘‘ guess the Christmas present I 
am going to make mamma. A whole day when I 
won't be naughty once !” 

‘A present indeed !” exclaimed Jack. 

“ But it will make her happy, Jack; and I guess you 
had better make her a present of not getting mad all 
day.” 

Jack would much rather have given mamma a pair 
of shears, but he hadn’t them ; so, having notiing else, 
he concluded to follow Jeannie’s idea. 

Mamma went to bed longing to see her little dar- 
lings happy with some toys, but in the morning, when 
she waked, suddenly she remembered she had often 
spoiled their pleasure by being impatient with them, 
when they did not mean harm, and she said to herself, 

‘“‘Dear little creatures! I will try to make them 
happy with what they have by forgetting my own 
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troubles and thinking of their pleasure. And there is 
papa. I wanted to make him a beautiful dressing 
gown like that I saw at Stewart’s, but then he would 
really be happier if I were to try and see that he has 
his favorite dishes just right, and not leave them to 
Bridget to make hap-hazard.” 

Strangely enough, papa’s first thought was— 7 

“T could not give that shaw] to mamma. IT woutd 
like to make her happy. If I should be more consid- 
erate evenings, remember that she has had the wear 
and tear of the children all day, and go out with her 
occasionally to some concert— she is so fond of music 


—or lecture, instead of sinking selfishly into my dress- | 


ing gown and slippers, and losing myself in my book. 
It will be tough to give up my ease, but I will do it 
just to make up to her for not having the shawl.” 

So, it was very queer, but each one awoke thinking 
of some little thing he could do to make some one else 
a bit happier ; and when the next Christmas bells rang 
out everybody was perfectly astonished and could not 
believe a whole year had flown away, for all the people 
had been so happy. 

Santa Claus came dashing down the chimneys, and 
found, to his great surprise, that nobody had dreamed 
it was time fur him to appear: but of course every- 
body was delighted to see the merry good fellow. 





BEGIN WISELY. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 

EFORE beginning the new life, and establishing 

the new home, young married people will be wise 
if they together define the metes and bounds of the 
allegiance they intend to give to fashionable life, and 
the style that the more ultra think important in the 
etiquette that governs the most genteel society. By 
refusing to conform strictly to fashions that their 
sober judgment cannot approve they will show that 
they intend to be governed by sound, good sense. 
Those fashions that for a few weeks are quoted as es- 
sential to real gentility are soon discarded to give 
place to fresh absurdities. 

The fashions of this pass away. They 
are as evanescent asthe morning dew; bright and 
fascinating, perhaps, during their short reign, but 
sinking from sight and memory when a new light su- 
persedes. But farther than this the comparison no 
longer hoids true. The dew sinks into the earth be- 
fore the brighter glories of the morning, not as worth- 
less, but to invigorate and sustain the tender germs of 
beauty that lie folded in slumber beneath, waiting the 
sun’s signal to burst their bonds and spring forth to 
cheer and bless the world. But styles and fashions 
go out and are forgotten, leaving no rich or grateful 
memories behind. 

Those who are blessed with that good solid sense 
that will enable them to form their judgment of 
fashions so correctly as to modify their use of them 
by that innate sense of the fitness of prevailing fashions 
to their means, or their own individual peculiarities, 
are the ones who are the most certain of abiding peace 
and home happiness clear down to old age. 

But those who put their trust in blind guides, and 
feel bound to follow each change of fickle fashion, 
little dream how, at the very beginning, they are squan- 
dering the sweetest part of early married life. They 
rush on blindly, never pausing to reflect that if they 
would realize how holy and sacred a thing this young 
life may be made, or understand that God has put it 
into their hands to develop, so that if nourished 
tenderly, prayerfully, all through life, it will grow 
brighter and brighter, until their eyes, closing on this 
beautiful world, shall open to more transcendent 
glories above; or, that if they reglect and lightly 
value it, they will find it a cold, unlovely thing, bring- 
ing no joy here, but a terrible burden of hidden talents 
and neglected trust for which they will find it im- 
possible to account when the Lord comes to make up 
his jewels; to separate his own from those who are 
bidden to depart. 

‘‘But my husband likes gay society ; is more gov- 
erned by the laws of fashion than I should be were it 
not to please him.” 

It rests with you, then, chiefly, dear child, to quietly 
show him how bright and lovely you can make his 
new home without increasing the expenditures un- 
wisely by outside gayety. No one will be happy who 
expends beyond her husband’s means. But, without 
extravagance, with far less expense than must be in- 
curred in a constant round of gay society, home can 
be made so happy in a short time that few thoughts 
will be given to the fashionable, expensive gayeties out- 
side. Don’t imagine that we advocate an unsocial 
life, or a selfish one. By no means. Frequently 
claim an evening for yourselves, but often have also 
one or two choice friends to lunch, to supper, or to 
spend a pleasant evening, enlivened by such amuse_ 
ments as are congenial to all. But very seldom feel 
it necessary to entertain so many at once as to 
weary you past all enjoyment, or embarrass you in 
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your endeavors to mete out for each one a portion of 
your own special attention in due season. 
In very early married days it is seldom that frequent 


gatherings of ten, twenty, forty, fifty, will not make | 


the purse too light for economy; so that the expense 
must be met by curtailing many of thelittle every-day 
niceties and attractions that one must have to insure a 
happy home. Certainly the enjoyment gathered by 
filiing the house with guests, however dear each in- 
dividual may be, cannot give the highest enjoyment 
to any one; but forthe young mistressit must be a 
burden, however skillfully she may be supported, that 
is a weariness to the flesh. 

But this is not the most critical part of such enter- 
tainments. Weare inno wise now criticising those 
who are so a!undantly supplied with this world’s 
wealth that they feel no necessity of giving the 
subject close attention through any 
reasons, or only so far do we have them in mind, 
or hold them’ responsible, as we see their ex- 
ample a temptation to others who should not attempt 
to follow. It is the future happiness of a young couple 
that is in jeopardy if they spend on their bridal out- 
fit, their marriage entertainment and receptions more 
than they have any right to use, and by so doing 
know that they will be crippled for a long time in their 
endeavors to replace it; or should sickness or disaster, 
which are common to all, overtake them, they will find 
it impossible to retrieve that one act of misjudgment 
made at the command of etiquette and against theirown 
good sense, or through a false pride lest they should 
appear unable to vie with others. 

That one first false step, from these causes, has de- 
stroyed the happiness of many young people while 
yet it was but in the bud. 

We give one instance to explain our meaning more 
clearly, and it is only one of many which are brought 
to our notice frequently, and for which our heart 
aches for those who have so nearly been shipwrecked 
by such biind folly. It is such sorrow that we are 
powerless to assuage that has led to what we have 
written. 


economical] 


A bright, sweet-faced young girl, as we supposed, 
called, begging us to give her advice ia her great dis- 
tress. Little by little we learned the whole story; 
one so often told, that we cannot feel we expose any 
one pers6n or violate a trust by giving the chief 
points in her story. 

She liad been married but six months, and from her 
statement no fairer prospects of happiness could be 
asked for. She had no wealth, and the husband, 
though he had laid up a few thousands, knew he must 
depend on an industrious, economical life to keep 
them in simple comforts with few luxuries. Both 
were united in their intentions to do so. 

But her sisters had married richer men, and her hus- 
band’s pride, supported no doubt by her own, would 
not consent that his wife’s outfit and wedding arrange- 
ments should fall below her sisters’. 

‘* As soon as all this excitement is over we will soon 
Save enough by extra economy to replace the sum I 
shall be compelled to draw from my savings for this 
occasion, but it would look very mean in me to con- 
sent to a simple wedding when all our friends know 
how stylish your sisters’ were.” 

Well, the wedding over, they must, of course, take a 
brijal journey, and to some stylish place, and then, 
“we must settle down to a more sober life.” 

“Oh! But on our return we must have ‘receiving 
days,’ you know, and some few entertainments.” 

‘‘Yes, I suppose so, but I tell you this is using 
money fast. However, just for this occasion we must 
go through with il.” 

But when two or three months had flown by, the 
bills, which had been allowed to run on without being 
examined tili they ‘‘ settled down,” presented an array 
of figures that was appalling. When all was paid only 
a few hundred remained in bank of a sum that was to 
be untouched till needed to meet such emergencies 
as all are liable to. 

Sour looks, recriminat.on and tears ushered in 
their first real housekeeping ; the husband grew 
morose and desponding, though working as if for his 
life; the wife was either irritable or in tears. Feeling 
that the mistake rested with both she could not silently 
listen to his assertions that but for her wild desire to be 
in fashion this great trial need not have come upon them. 

Then his health failed from such incessant application 
to business, and he could find no lighter employment. 
Their little home must be given up, and the many 
pretty and valuable articles sold to secure them two 
small rooms and such care as the husband needed ; 
and as he became unable to take care of himself he 
repaid her nursing with abuse and reproich. In this 
hard school she began to see that a little more firmness 
on her part from the first, less desire to stand well in 
that world where her sisters shine, might have enabled 
them to steer their bark beyond the quicksands and 
into safe waters. 





In this state of mind she came tous. What could 





we do? With heroic patience she migh intime soften 
her husband’s asperities, and bring him to see that in 
this mutual calamity they had been equally at fault ; 
and that knowledge should prove salutary, so that out 
of the darkness and suffering God might bring back 
both 
watchful against touching the sore spot with an un- 
skillful hand. 
thus proved a blessing, but not often; and there is no 


the old love and mutual forebearance, making 
Such changes have been, and poverty 


safety in trying an experiment which so often causes 
through life. Happy if the clouds lift, 
and the sore hearts become gentle and tender before 
into the cold river from which 


misery all 


their feet go down 
there is no return. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questiona, sug- 

gestions and experiences for thia colwm 
In issue of 7th inst. I see under head of Hints, Questions, etc,, the 
assertion that the proper pronunciation of Diphth: ria is Dif-theria. 
Is this correct? and upon what authority? I ask for instrnction, 
Why does it not follow the rule of other words coming from Greek 
Diphthong, for instance ? 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER AND ADMIRER pF THE UNION. 


roots Please answer in paper. 

FLORIDA. 

Why in this case, as in many others, there is no more uni- 
formity of pronunciation in our language, it would require 
more learning, more time and space than we have at hand 
to answer. The authority giving pk the sound of f can be 
found in the 85th Remark under the Principles of Pronuncia- 
tion in Worcester’s Dictionary, and in 85 under the same 
title in Webster’s Dictionary. The 
Nephew and Stephen, where the 


exceptions given are 
sound of v seems almost 
universally agreed upon, and a few cases where thehA is 
silent, as in Naphtha. Webster prefers the sound of f in 
Diphthong, although Cull is the only other orthoepist he 
quotes who gives that pronunciation. 


The suggestion of A. J. B., in your issue of December 7th, 
and the editorial comments it elicited, recall to my mind an 
exercise in pronunciation which I have seen arouse as 
much enthusiasm and friendly strife as the spelling-match 
in its palmiest days. 

A printed list of words commonly mispronounced is pre- 
pared, the participants arrange themselves as in the spelling- 
match, each is handed a list of words which he sees now for 
the first, some one who has carefully studied the list is 
chosen a8 umpire, and the sport begins. 
of the participants spells aloud the first 
word on the list, a-]-l-i-e-s, and pronounces it Allies, wrong ! 
Number 
two takes the next word in the same manner, f-i-n-a-n-c-e, 
Number three takes the 
g at, 


Number one 
Allies, the umpire declares, and number one sits. 


finance, and remains standing. 
next word, and 60 on, each pronouncit 





ng, or pronouncin 
one word and being allowed but one trial. The exercise is 
a pronouncing-down instead of a spelling-down match, and 
may be varied by choosing sides and pronouncing across. 

It is surprising how many words in everyday use are hab 
itually pronounced incorrectly by those who ought to know 
what good English is. With respect to the pronunciation of 
some words there is, of course, a d fference amdng rood au- 
thorities, and in addition to the umpire it will be serviceable 
to select two referees, one with a Worcester and the other 
with a Webster open before him, to decide appeals from the 
decisions of the umpire. It is more important to be able to 
pronounce correctly that to spell correctly, even; we con- 
verse more frequently than we write. 
dictionary, and 
bas proven in my experience interesting and instructive to 
young and old. I append a short list of words which every 
reader of The Christian Union has had occasion to use, and 
some of which, [ll venture, most pronounce incorrectly. 

1. Acoustics. 2. Pronunciation. 3. Ordeal. 4. Placard. 
5. Cafion. 6. Bade. 7. Greasy. 8. Disputant. 9. Stal- 
wart. 10. Area. 11. Deficit. 12. Sacrifice. 13. Allopathy. 
14. Heinous. 15. Zodlogy. 16. Inquiry. 17. Enervated. 
18. Irreparable. 19. Leisure, 20. Israel. 21. Interesting. 
22. Simultaneous. 23. Sacrilegious. 24. Horizon. 

Yours, respectfully. ENGLIS#. 


The excercise promotes the study of the 








Onur Young Folks. 


THE DEATH OF BALDER. 
A STORY FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By Hamittron W. Manie. 

FT\HERE was one shadow which always fell over 

Asgard. Sometimes in the long years the gods 
almost forgot it, it lay so far off, like a dim cloudina 
clear sky; but Odin saw it deepen and widen as he 
looked out into the universe, and he knew that the 
last great battle would surely come, when the gods 
themselves would be destroyed and a long twilight 
would rest on all the worlds; and now the day was 
close at hand. Misfortunes never come singly to men, 
and they did not to the gods. Iduna, the beautiful 
goddess of youth, whose apples were the joy of al! 
Asgard, made a resting place for herself among the 
massive branches of Igdrasil, and there every evening 
came Brage and sang so sweetly that the birds stopped 
to listen, and even the Norns, those implacable sisters 
at the foot of the tree, were softened by the melody. 
But poetry cannot change the purposes of fate, and 
one evening no song was heard of Brage or birds, the 
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leaves of the world-tree hung withered and lifeless on 
the branches, and the fountain from which they had 
daily been sprinkled was dry at last. Iduna had fallen 
into the dark valley of death, and when Brage, Heim- 
dal and Loke went to question her about the future 
she could answer them only with tears. Brage would 
not leave his beautiful wife alone amid the dim shades 
that crowded the dreary valley, and so youth and genius 
vanished out of Asgard forever. 

Balder was the most god-like of all the gods, be- 
cause he was the purest and the best. Wherever he 
went his coming was like the coming of sunshine, and 
all the beauty of summer was but the shining of his 
face. When men’s hearts were white like the light, 
and their lives clear as the day, it was because Balder 
was looking down upon them with those soft, clear 
eyes that were open windows to the soul of God. He 
had always lived in such a glow of brightness that no 
darkness had ever touched him; but one morning, 
after Iduna and Brage had gone, Balder’s face was 
sad and troubled. He walked slowly from room to 
room in his palace Breidablik, stainless as the sky 
when April showers have swept across it because no 
impure thing had ever crossed the threshold, and his 
eyes were heavy with sorrow. In the night terrible 
dreams had broken his sleep, and made it a long tor- 
ture. The air seemed to be full of awful changes for 
him, and for all the gods. He knew in his soul that 
the shadow of the last great day was sweeping on, 
and as he looked out and saw the worlds lying in light 
and beauty, the fields yellow with waving grain, the 
deep fiords flashing back the sunbeams from their clear 
depths, the verdure clothing the loftiest mountains, 
and knew that over all this darkness and desolation 
would come, with silence of reapers and birds, with 
fading of leaf and flower, a great sorrow fell on his 
heart. The glories of Asgard were beginning to fade, 
the last great battle was soon to be fought, and after 
that the long twilight. 

Balder could bear the ‘burden ito longer. He 
went out, called all the gods together, and told them 
the terrible dreams of the night. Every face was 
heavy with care. The death of Balder would be like 
the going out of the sun, and after a long, sad council 
the gods resolved to protect him from harm by pledg- 
ing all things to stand between him and any hurt. So 
Frigg, his mother, went forth and made everything 
promise, on fa solemn oath, not to injure her son. 
Fire, iron, all kinds of metal, every sort of stone, 
trees, earth, diseases, birds, beasts, snakes, as the 
anxious mother went to them, solemnly pledged them- 
selves that no harm should come near Balder. Every- 
thing promised, and Frigg thought she had driven 
away the cloud ; but fate was stronger than her love, 
and one little shrub had not sworn. 

Odin was-not satisfied even with these precautions, 
for whichever way he looked the shadow ofa great sor- 
row spread over the worlds. He began tc feel as if he 
were no longer the greatest of the gods, and he could 
almost hear the rough shouts of the frost giants 
crowding the rainbow bridge on their way into As- 
gard. When trouble comes to men it is hard to bear, 
but toa god who had so many worlds to guide and 
rule it was a new and terrible thing. Odin thought 
and thought until he was weary, but no gleam of light 
could he find anywhere ; it was thick darkness which- 
ever way he looked. 

At last he could bear the suspense no longer, and 
saddling his horse he rode sadly out of Asgard to 
Nifilheim, the home of Hela, whose face was as the 
face of death itself. As he drew near the gates, a 
monstrous dog came out and barked furiously, but 
Odin rode a little eastward of the gloomy gates to the 
grave of a wonderful prophetess. It was a cold, 
gloomy place, and the soul of the great god was 
pierced with a feeling of hopeless sorrow as he dis- 
mounted from Sleipnir, and bending over the grave 
began to chant weird songs and weave magical charms 
over it. When he had spoken those wonderful words 
which could waken the dead from their sleep, there 
was an awful silence for a moment, and then a faint 
ghost-like voice came from the grave. 

““Who art thou?” it said. ‘‘Who breaketh the 
silence of death, and calleth the sleeper out of her 
long slumbers? Ages ago I was laid at rest here, 
snow and rain have fallen upon me through myriad 
years; why dost thou disturb me ?” 

‘Iam Vegtam,” answered Odin, ‘‘and I come to 
ask why the couches of Hela are hung with gold, and 
the benches strewn with shining rings?” 

‘Tt is done for Balder,” answered the awful voice ; 
‘*ask me no more.” 

Odin’s heart sank when he heard these words; but 
he was determined to know the worst. 

‘*] will ask thee until I know all. Who shall strike 
the fatal blow ?” 

‘¢ If I must, I must,” moaned the prophetess. ‘‘ Hoder 
shall smite his brother Balder and send him down to 
the dark home of Hela. The mead is already brewed 
for Balder, and the despair draweth near.” 





Then Odin looking into the future across the open 
grave saw all the days to come. 

‘* Who is this,” he said, seeing that which no mor- 
tal could have seen, ‘‘ who is this that will not weep 
for Balder ?” 

Then the prophetess knew that it was’ none other 
than the greatest of the gods who had called her up. 

‘‘Thou art not Vegtam,” she exclaimed, ‘‘thou art 
Odin himself, the king of men.” 

‘*And thou,” answered Odin angrily, 
prophetess, but the mother of three giants.” 

‘*Ride home, then, and exult in what thou hast dis- 
covered,” said the dead woman. ‘‘ Never shall my 
slumbers be broken again until Loke shall burst his 
chains and the great battle come.” 

And Odin rode sadly homeward knowing that al- 
ready Nifluiem was making itself beautiful against 
the coming of Balder. 

The other gods meanwhile had become merry again ; 
for had not everything promised to protect their be- 
loved Balder? They even made sport of that which 
troubled them, for when they found that nothing could 
hurt Balder, and that all things glanced aside from his 
shining form, they persuaded him to stand as a target 
for their weapons; hurling darts, spears, swords and 
battle-axes at him, all of which went singing through 
the air and fell harmless at his feet. But Loke, when 
he saw these sports, was jealous of Balder, and went 
about thinking how he could destroy him. 

It happened that as Frigg sat spinning in her house 
Fensal, the soft wind blowing in at the windows and 
bringing the merry shouts of the gods at play, an old 
woman entered and approached her. 

‘*Do you know,” asked the new comer, ‘‘ what they 
are doing in Asgard? They are tkrowing all manner 
of dangerous weapons at Balder. He stands there 
like the sun for brightness, and against his glory spears 
and battle-axes fall powerless to the ground. Nothing 
can harm him.” 

“No,” answered Frigg joyfully ; ‘‘ nothing can bring 
him any hurt, for I have made everything in heaven 
and earth swear to protect him.” 

“What!” said the old woman, ‘‘has everything 
sworn to guard dalder ?” 

“Yes,” said Frigg, careless because she was so good 
herself, ‘‘everything has sworn except one little shrub 
which is called Mistletoe, and grows on the eastern 
side of Valhal. I did not take an oath from that be- 
cause I thought it too young and weak.” 

When the old woman heard this a strange light came 
into her eyes, she walked off a good deal faster than 
she had come in, and no sooner had she passed beyond 
Frigg’s sight than this same feeble old woman grew 
suddenly erect, shook off her woman’s garments and 
there stood Loke himself. In a moment he had reached 
the slope east of Valhal, had plucked a twig of the 
unsworn Mistletoe and was back in the circle of the 
gods, who were still at their favorite pastime with 
Balder. Hoder was standing silent and alone outside 
the noisy throng, for he was blind. Loke touched 
him. 

‘*Why do you not throw something at Balder ?” 

‘*Because I cannot see where Balder stands, and 
have nothing to throw if I could,” replied Hoder. 

‘*Tf that is all,” said Loke, ‘‘come with me, I will 
give you something to throw and direct your aim.” 

Hoder, thinking no evil, went with Loke and did as 
he was told. 

The little sprig of mistletoe shot through the air, 
pierced the heart of Balder, and in a moment the 
beautiful god lay dead upon the field. A deep shad- 
ow rose out of the deep beyond the worlds and spread 
itself over heaven and earth, for the light of the uni- 
verse had gone out. 

The gods could not speak for horror. They stood 
like statues fora moment, and then a hopeless wail 
burst from their lips. Tears fell like rain from eyes 
that had never wept before, for Balder, the joy of As- 
gard, had gone to Nifiheim and left them desolate. 
But Odin was saddest of all, because he knew the fu- 
ture, and he knew that peace and light had fled from 
Asgard forever, and that the last day and the long 
night were hurrying on. t 

Frigg could not give up her beautiful son, and when 
her grief had spent itself a little, she asked who 
would go to Hela and offer her a rich ransom if she 
would permit Balder to return to Asgard. 

“*I will go,” said Hermod ; swift at the word of Odin 
Sleipnir was led forth, and in an instant Hermod was 
galloping furiously away. 

Then the gods began with sorrowful hearts to make 
ready for Balder’s funeral. When the once beautiful 
form had been arrayed in grave-clothes they carried 
it reverently down to the deep sea, which lay calm as a 
summer afternoon waiting for its precious burden. 
Close to the water’s edge lay Balder’s Ringhorn, the 
greatest of all the ships that sailed the seas, but when 
the gods tried to launch it they could not move it an 
inch. The great vessel creaked and groaned but no 
one could push it down to the water. Odin walked 
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about it with asad face, and the gentle ripple of the 
little waves chasing each other over the rocks seemed 
a mocking laugh to him. 

‘*Send to Jotunheim for Hyrroken,” he said at last, 
and a messenger was soon flying for that mighty 
giantess. 

In a little time, Hyrroken came riding swiftly on a 
wolf so large and fierce that he made the gods think 
of Fenrer. When the giantess had alighted Odin or- 
dered four Berserkers of mighty strength to hold the 
wolf, but he struggled so angrily that they had to 
throw him on the ground before they could control 
him. Then Hyrroken went to the prow of the ship and 
with one mighty effort sent far it into the sea, 
the rollers underneath bursting into flame and the 
whole earth trembling with the shock. Thor was so 
angry at the uproar that he would have killed the 
giantess on the spot if he had not been held back by 
the other gods. The great ship floated on the sea as 
she had often done before, when Balder, full of life and 
beauty, set all her sails and was borne] joyfully across 
the tossing seas. Slowly and solemnly the dead god 
was carried on board, and as Nanna, his faithful wife, 
saw her husband borne for the last time from the 
earth which he had made dear to her and beautiful to 
all men her heart broke with sorrow, and they laid her 
beside Balder on the funeral pyre. 

Since the world began no one had seen such a 
funeral. No bells tolled, no long procession of mourn- 
ers moved across the hills, but all the worlds lay under 
a deep shadow, and from every quarter came those 
who had loved or feared Balder. There at the very 
water’s edge stood Odin himself, the ravens fiying 
about his head, and on his majestic face a gloom that 
no sun would ever lighten again ; and there was Frigg, 
the desolate mother, whose son rode at anchor on the 
ship that floated before her tearful eyes, but who had 
already gone so far that he would never come back to 
her; there was Frey, standing sad and stern in his 
chariot; there was Freyja, the goddess of love, from 
whose eyes fell a shining rain of tears; there, too, was 
Heimdal on his horse Goldtop; and round all these 
glorious ones from Asgard crowded the children of 
Jotunheim, grim mountain-giants seamed with scars 
from Thor’s hammer, and frost-giants who saw in the 
death of Balder the coming of that long winter in 
which they should reign through all the worlds. 

A deep hush fell on all created things, and every 
eye was fixed on the great ship riding near the shore, 
and on the funeral pyre rising from the deck crowned 
with the forms of Balder and Nanna. Sudden a gleam 
of light flashed over the water; the pile had been 
kindled, and the flames, creeping slowly at first, 
climbed faster and faster until they met ever the dead 
and rose skyward. A lurid light filled the heavens and 
shone on the sea, and in the brightness of it the gods 
looked pale and sad, and the circle of giants grew 
darker and more portentous. Thor struck the fast 
burning pyre with his consecrating hammer, and Odin 
cast into it the wonderful ring Draupnir. Higher and 
higher leaped the flames, more and more desolate 
grew the scene ; at last they began to sink, the funeral 
pyre was consumed, Balder had vanished forever, the 
summer was ended and winter waited at the doors, 
bringing the long twilight of silence and desolation 
with it. 

Meanwhile Hermod was riding hard and fast on his 
gloomy errand. Nine days and nights he rode through 
valleys so deep and dark that he could not see his 
horse. Stillness and blackness and solitude were his 
only companions until he came to the golden bridge 
which crosses the river Gjol. The good horse Sleip- 
nir, who had carried Odin on so many strange jour- 
neys, had never traveled such a road before, and his 
hoofs rang drearily as he stopped short at the bridge, 
for in front of him stood its porter, the gigantic Mod- 
gud. 


‘‘Who are you ?” she asked, fixing her piercing eyes 
on Hermod. ‘‘ What is your name and parentage? 
Yesterday five bands of dead men rode across the 
bridge, and beneath them all it did not shake as under 
your single tread. There is no color of death in your 
face. Why ride you hither, the living among the 
dead ?” 

‘“*T come,” said Hermod, ‘‘to seek for Balder. 
Have you seen him pass this way ?” 

‘*He has already crossed the bridge and taken his 
journey northward to Hela.” 

Then Hermod rode slowly across the bridge that 
spans the abyss between life and death, and found his 
way at last to the barred gates of Hela’s dreadful 
home. There he sprang to the ground, tightened the 
girths, remounted, drove the spurs deep into the horse, 
and Sleipnir, with a mighty leap, cleared the wall. 
Hermod rode straight to the gloomy palace, dismount- 
ed, entered, and in a moment was face to face with the 
terrible queen of the kingdom of the dead. Beside 
her, on a beautiful throne, sat Balder, pale and wan, 
crowned with a withered wreath of flowers, and close 
at hand was Nanna, pallid as her husband, for whom 
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she had died. And all night long, while ghostly forms 
wandered restless and sleepless through Helheim, Her- 
mod talked with Balder and Nanna. There is no 
record of what they said, but the talk was sad enough, 
doubtless,-and ran like a still stream among the happy 
days in Asgard when Balder’s smile was morning over 
the earth and the sight of his face the summer of the 
world. 

When the morning came, faint and dim, through the 
dusky palace, Hermod sought Hela, who received him 
as cold and stern as fate. 

“Your kingdom is full, O Hela!” he said, ‘‘ and, 
without Balder, Asgard is empty. Send him back to 
us once more, for there is sadness in every heart and 
tears are in every eye. Through heaven and earth all 
things weep for him.” 

“Tf that is true,” was the slow, icy answer, ‘‘if 
every created thing weeps for Balder, he shall return 
to Asgard ; but if one eye is dry he remains henceforth 

n Helheim.” 

Then Hermod rode swiftly away, and the decree of 
Hela was soon told in Asgard. Through all the worlds 
the gods sent messengers to say that all who loved 
Balder should weep for his return, and everywhere 
tears fell like rain. There was weeping in Asgard, 
and in all the earth there was nothing that did not 
weep. Men and women and little children, missing 
the light that had once fallen into their hearts and 
homes, sobbed with bitter grief; the birds of the air, 
who had sung carols of joy at the gates of the morning 
since time began, were full of sorrow; the beasts of 
the fields crouched and moaned in their desolation; 
the great trees, that had put on their robes of green at 
Balder’s command, sighed as the wind wailed through 
them; and the sweet flowers, that waited for Balder’s 
footstep and sprang up in all the fields to greet him, 
hung their frail blossoms and wept bitterly for the 
love and the warmth and the light that had gone out. 
Throughout the whole earth there was nothing but 
weeping, and the sound of it was like the sad wailing 
of those storms in autumn that weep for the dead 
summer as its withered leaves drop one by one from 
the sobbing trees. 

The messengers of the gods went gladly back to 
Asgard, for everything had wept for Balder; but as 
they journeyed they came upon a giantess, called 
Thok, and her eyes were dry. 

‘* Weep for Balder,” they said. ; 

‘*With dry eyes only will I weep for Balder,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Dead or alive, he never gave me gladness. 
Let him stay in Helheim.” 

When she had spoken these words a terrible laugh 
broke from her lips, and as the[messengers looked at 
each other they knew it was the voice of Loke. 

Balder never came back to Asgard, and the shadows 
deepened over all things, for the night of death was 
fast coming on. 





AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
UCH a busy time as this has been! Really it was 
almost impossible to find anyone to do anything, 
Santa Claus had everybody so occupied in his affairs. 
That explains why your cards are so late in reaching 
you. Nevermind. We all knew you were the most 
considerate and patient young folks in the world, and 
I’ve no doubt the wise old Saint said, ‘‘ Those nephews 
and nieces of Aunt Patience are never so happy as 
when they are doing something or giving up some- 
thing for other people,” and in order to make those 
tenement-house babies and the hospital children glad 
for at least one day in the year, he let our work go. 
He never so much as asked my permission; but then 
I should have cheerfully granted it, you know. With 
the card which I send to every one of you from whom 
I have received a full and correct address, I send you 
my sincere love and my earnest wishes for a very hap- 
py New Year. What a lift toward heaven you could 
give this world if you would lift all together. Twelve 
hundred and fifty of you, with God’s help, what could 
you not do? May the next New Year show a glad 
record for us all. 

The postman has been saying to himself these last 
few days, ‘‘ Who can this wonderful Aunt Patience be 
who gets so many packages?” If he only saw what 
was inside of them he would be quite envious, I am 
sure. There are beautiful Christmas cards, from hosts 
of friends; boxes of holly and mistletoe from Belle 8. 
and Lucy L. C.; a dainty and serviceable twine ball 
from Maude C., which will be as useful to me as the 
beautiful paper-cutter which has been on my desk for 
a year; these and many more bave come, bearing to 
me your loving wishes. The last year has been with 
me avery prosperous and happy one, and I owe it 
partly to your affection. This” evening the young 
folks who are giving us a piece of their young, bright 
life during these Christmas holidays had a very merry 
time in the parlor. I suppose ‘‘jolly” would be their 





forI do not keep far away from my young folks in 
their frolics—I wondered whether these Jight hearted 
girls and boys—they are girls and boys to me though 
they be six feet tall and some of them bearded—ever 
could have a serious thought. Presently one who car- 
ries a mighty power in his finger ends went to the piano. 
Silence began to creep over the room. One after an- 
other noiselessly found a quiet, shaded corner, and 
where laughter and merriment had been but a few mo- 
ments before, nothing was heard but the voice of 
some ‘‘king of tone,” who spoke through one who 
knows them and understands how to interpret them. 
Then three sweet voices broke out in the angel trio 
from Elijah, and never message of comfort came from 
God more purely: ‘‘ Lift thine eyes; thy help cometh 
from the Lord.” Ah! yes, my young folks could be 
gay and happy under the blessed benediction of a lov- 
ing Father, to whom they have given their allegiance. 


Lonpon, O., Dec. 4, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have never seen a letter from our place to you. I would like to 
be one of your nieces if you haven’t too many already. We have 
taken The Christian Union for some time. Ma reads the letters to 
brother Herbie and me, and we find the places on our map from where 
the letters are written, and I think it is a good plan too; don’t you? I 
have seven dolis and a nice little kitten, she is about four months 
old, and as soon as the doors are open down sta'rs she comes up to 
wake me up. She climbes the trees and plays with marbles. I am 
nine years old, and I am inthe fourth grade at school. I am kept 
busy at school at my studies. I {have never been tardy, and only 
absent one half day in three years. I hope you will publish this for 
my first letter. CHARRIE. 
That is an excellent way to study geography. By 
the way, how many of my smaller nieces and nephews 
are there who pronounce ge-og-ra-phy correctly? I 
have heard it called gogafy, gografy, and the poor study 
is almost squeezed to death between the teeth of the 
children. It is something so with poor ‘‘ Rithemtick,” 
as he is often called. 

You should be very grateful that God has given you 
such health and strength for your attendance at 
school and your studying. We were quite puzzled 
about your name. Won’t you write it plainly for me 
on a postal card, just as l should write it on the back 
of a letter? Two new nieces from Canada neglected to 
sign their full names; one is ‘‘ Winnie,” of Deans, 
and one ‘‘ Winifred.” They wrote nice letters, for 
which I thank them, but I wish they would write 
again and comply with my oft-expressed wishes. 





MONDAY, DEC. 12, 1881. 
DEAR AUNT PATIENCE: 

I WOULD LIKE TO BE ONE OF YOUR 
NIECES. IAM A LITTLE GIRL NINE YEARS 
OLD. I CANNOT WRITE, SO I HAVE TO 
PRINT. I HAVE A CAT, AND SHE IS ’MOST 
THREE YEARS OLD. HER NAME IS HOPPY- 
KICKY. MY GRANDMA TAKES THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION, AND AFTER SHE IS THROUGH 
WITH IT SHE SENDS IT TO MY MAMMA, I 
THINK THE LETTERS IN THE WRITING 
DESK ARE VERY NICE. I GO TO SCHOOL. 
I HAVE A LITTLE BROTHER SEVEN YEARS 
OLD. I GUESS HE WILL WRITE TO YOU 
SOME TIME. WILL YOU PUT THIS IN THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION? I WOULD LIKE TO 
SEE ITIN. I GUESSI HAVE WRITTEN TOO 
MUCH, SO I BETTER STOP. GOOD-BYE 
FROM AFFECTIONATE, BESSIE D. 


I should think that cat would like to change or drop 
her last name ; it does not suit the first one very well. 
To-day one of my nephews told us of a cat that gives 
its left paw and the right paw when told, and sits up 
and does I don’t know how many other funny things. 
This same nephew has a cat named Pansy who sits up 
and begs when the family are at the table. She is very 
dainty in her tastes, and will comtemptuously walk 
out of the room if bread is offered her. She eats meat 
and fish, and is very fond of salad. 





WaSHINGTON, D.C., Dec. 8, 1881, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I am alittle boy seven years old, and wonld like very much to be 
one of your nephews. I began going to school last September, and 
like it very much, but three weeks ago I got sick with scarlet fever. 
I was very sorry to have to stay away from school. I am nearly 
well now, and can walk about the rooms. I will be glad when 
I can go out doors again. I hope I will be well by Christmas. 
I have a little dog, his name is Friskey. He comes up stairs every 
morning to see me, and puts his paws on the edge of the bed, or 
jumps up on it if Ilethim. My papa made me a nice little ship on 
Thanksgiving day, and I rigged it. I had a whole ball of twine, 
and there are good many strings about it. It has three flags. I 
like to hear mamma read the letters in The Christian Union. We 
all like The Ciristian Union very much. Mamma writes the words, 
but I tell her what to write. I tried to print this letter but could not 
make the letters good enough. I would like to see this letter printed 
if you have room. I send my love to you, Groree R. W. 


Scarlet fever tries a boy’s patience—and his mother’s— 
very much. Itisasly kind of a disease, and makes 
trouble sometimes in an unexpected way. To prevent 
that you must be careful not to take cold. If it is 
very hard to be ‘‘keptin” some day when you are 
very anxious to go out of doors, bear it with cheer- 
fulness, and be thankful you can look forward to 





word for it. AsI sat knitting and watching them— 








company for you in your convalescence.§, This 
morning our little maltese cat came purring on 
to the bed and woke us up. We should not want our 
dog Victor to do it, for he has not learned to wipe his 
feet when he comes into the house. What famous 
shipbuilders your papa and you are. 


KENSINGTON, Dec. 12, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Ihave long thought of writing you, and claiming relationship in 
your large family of nieces and nephews, but have been putting it off 
to write you something interesting, but now have given up in despair 
of ever finding anything of much interest. 
I am attending a country school of about fifty scholars, and among 
them are four girls with whom I have associated since I began to 
attendschool. Weare all the same age—fourteen. We have al- 
ways been in the same classes, and our aim is to prepare ourselves to 
enter the State Normal School, which is in New Britain,.a few miles 
from us. 
I am studying arithmetic, algebra, history, geography, grammar, 
spelling, Latin and reading, besides writing, drawing, gymnastics, 
composition, etc. 
We have taken the Christian Union since its first pubiication, and 
among all our papers we think there is none its equal. 
No doubt you have passed through this place, if you are accustomed 
to travel on the New York, N. H. & H. R. R. Berlin is the name of 
the station. 
Many of your large family tell what they have for pets. Now, my 
pet is a baby sister, Edith, eight months old. She laughs and plays, 
and is very cunning. Robbie, my six-year-old brother, has often 
spoken of “ printing a letter to Aunt Patience,” but thinking you 
had about all the nephews you conid attend to at present,'I advised 
him to wait awhile. 
I wonder what has become of Marion E. M. Mamma wrote to her 
and inclosed a stamp for reply, thinging she might be related to us, 
as her name was mamma's family name, but we received ne reply. 
I would like the address of one or more of your nieces who have 
expressed a wish to correspond with some girl. 
Hoping I may be one of your nieces, 

I remain yours truly, FRANCES E, 


Every day of your life something interesting occurs 
which you might write about; you only need to open 
your eyes and ears a little wider. You were mistaken 
in your advice to Robbie; the more nephews and 
nieces I have the more I want. What are you four 
girls doing together to improve yourselves? Such a 
quartette could do something worth doing, I am sure. 
Stir one another up to cultivate the peculiar gift each 
has. Perhaps Marion did not receive your letter; 
why not try again? I am not sure whether all the 
nieces who desire it have found a correspondent. Per- 
haps some will jog my memory if they have not. 
Respectfully, Aunt Patrence. 





PUZZLES. 


NO. 4.—GEOGRAPHICAL CHANCE HIDINGS. 





Find in the following quotations, 1. One of the countries of Asia. 
2. Acity in Western Asia. 3. An Arabian city. 4. A mountain in 
Palestine. 5. A city in Central Africa. 6. A lake in Ireland. 7. 
A river in the British Isles, 8. A city in Scotland. 9. A city in 
France. 10. A city on the Danube. 

1. I rather tell thee what is to be feared, 
Than what I fear; for always I am Cwsar. 
—(Shakespeare. 


re 


. And our spirits rushed together 
At the touching of the Iips.—[Tennyson. 
3. Care to our coffin adds a nail, no doubt, 
And every grin, so merry, draws one out.—[{Dr. Wolcot, 
. I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air.—[ Whittier. 


— 


an 


. Yet millions never think a noble thought.—{Bailey. 


> 


6. The summer never shines so bright 
As thought of in a winter’s night.—[{Hood. 
. Tis only in God’s garden men may reap 
True joy and blessing.—[Sophocles. 


- 


The living forest with Thy whisper thrills. 
And there is holiness in every shade.—[{[Mrs. Hemane. 


i 


A lovely soul, formed to be blessed and bless.—[Shelley. 
10. 


Gather earth’s glory and bloom within, 
That the soul may be bright when youth is past. 
—{Mrs. Osgood. 
De Forrest. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DECEMBER 14. 
Halys-Square.— 





going out another day. That dog must be good 
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| 
THE SUN.! 

A globe of incandescent gas, probably 92,885,000 | 
miles away, has exercised an all-controlling influence 
upon the earth since it first began to exist, regulating | 
the earth’s motions, evolution and inhabitants. We 
all knew, of course, how early speculations were rife as 
to the nature of this immense luminary, and how false 
their conclusions were. We are familiar with the revo- 
lution wrought by Newton and Copernicus, which 
recast all the conceptions of the past. Most of us, 
however, are not familiar with the astonishing discov- 
eries concerning the nature of the sun which the last 
few years have yielded. We cannot fail to feel under 
obligation to Dr. Young, the distinguished and able 
Professor of Astronomy at Princeton College, for ac- 
cumulating in a single volume these novel and inter- 
esting results. We believe it will be most satisfactory 
to the reader if we present very briefly a few of the 
leading facts which the book embodies ; and we hope 
in so doing to persuade him to peruse the work itself. 
He will find it attractive in appearance, well iilus- 
trated and very perfectly printed. Professor Young’s 
presentation of his subject is at once fi.ished and con- 
scientious, clear and concise, and, above all, singu- 
larly judicious in giving enough of detail to render 
the methods of research comprehensible, without fall- 
ing on the one hand into fatiguing minuteness, nor on 
the other hand into that superficiality which too often 
mars popular scientific books. We think the book 
deserves general and cordial commendation. 

The sun’s diameter is 866,400 miles, or 109.3 times 
the earth’s diameter. From this it may be easily 
reckoned that the volume of the solar body is 1,305,000 
times the volume of the earth, yet it contains only 
about 330,000 times as much matter as the earth; there- 
fore, its mean density is only about one fourth that of 
our planet. This is cne of the reasons for regarding 
the sun as gaseous. Another and more urgent reason, 
one might almost say the reason for this view, is the 
tremendous heat of the sun, which to our limited 
minds is really inconceivable although we may state 
it in figures. Rosetti estimates the effective tempera- 
ture of the solar surface at 18,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Now, we know that the sun contains many of the same 
elements as our own globe, and that none of them could 
exist at such a temperature in any but the gaseous 
form. 

A few comparisons may serve to indicate the as- 
tounding quantity of solar heat. It is equivalent to 
nearly 10,000 horse power for every square foot of 
surface. If we could build up a solid column of ice 
from the earth to the sun, two miles and a quarter in 
diameter, spanning the inconceivable abyss of ninety- 
three millions of miles, andif then the sun should 
concentrate his power upon it, it would dissolve and 
melt vot in an hour, nor a minute, but in a single sec- 
ond; one swing of the pendulum and it would he 
water; seven more and it would be dissipated in 
vapor. Of this enormous outfiow of heat the earth re- 
ceives only asmall proportion, about one 220,000,000th. 
But even this minute fraction is enough to melt yearly 
at the earth’s equator a layer of ice something over 
110 feet thick. Perhaps one thousandth of the earth’s 
share is stored away by animals and vegetables. 

The visible surface of the sun is named the photo- 
sphere; and by watching the spots which occasionally 
appear upon it we have ascertained that it revolves 
upon its own axis once in about twenty-five and a 
quarter days. But it does not all turn around in the 
same period; so that the equator completes a revolu- 
tion every twenty-five days, while at latitude forty- 
five degrees, or half way to the sun’s poles, twenty- 
seven and a half days are requisite. This phenomenon 
is quite inexplicable at present. It shows, at least, 
that the sun cannot be a solid, else its parts could not 
thus slip past one another. 

At times of total eclipse, when the moon hides from 
us the sun, astronomers are enabled to see certain 
outlying phenomena at other times invisible. They 
have found close around the luminous surface a rose- 
colored stratum of gaseous matter, to which the name 
has been assigned of chromosphere. Here and there 
great masses of this chromospheric matter rise high 
above the general level, frequently 10,000 miles, and 
sometimes over 200,000. These are known as the 
prominences or protuberances. 

Outside the chromosphere is the mysterious corona, 
an irregular halo of faint, pearly light, composed for 
the most part of radial filaments and streamers, which 
extend outward from the stn to an enormous dis- 
tance, often more than a million of miles. 

Reasoning from the knowledge they have gained, 
astronomers are for the most part agreed upon the 








1 The Sun. By C. A. Young. With numerousillustrations. The 
International Scientific Series, Vol. XXXIV. (New York: D. Ap- 





pleton & Co.) 


following conclusions as to the constitution of the 


|; Sun: 


1. The central portion is for the most part a mass 
of intensely heated gases. ; 

2. The photosphere is a shell of luminous clouds, 
formed by the cooling and condensation of the conden- 
sable vapors at the surface, where exposed to the cold 
of outer space. 

3. The chromosphere is composed mainly of uncon- 
deasable gases (conspicuously hydrogen) left behind 
by the formation of the photospheric clouds, and bear- 
ing something the same relation to them that the nitro- 
gen and oxygen of our own atmosphere do to our 
clouds. 

4. The corona, as yet, has received no explanation 
which commands universal assent. It is certainly 
truly solar to some extent, but may be also to some 
extent ineteoric. 

Prof. Young speculates as to the age of the sun, 
putting the total duration of its life at thirty millions 
of years, of which it still has about ten millions to 
pass through. For the justification of these state- 
ments, and as for many others equally important and 
interesting, we refer to Professor Young’s volume, the 
perusal of which will be found by all intelligent per- 
sons both profitable and pleasant. 


CAMPAIGNS OF THE CIVIL WAR.! 


It was an excellent thought to prepare a series of 
brief, compact sketchy histories of the campaigns of 
the Civil War, to be furnished by actors in and stu- 
dents of the great conflict, for the purpose of afford- 
ing the general reader an account of the military his- 
tory of that war at once readable and authentic. The 
whole series is to be completed in nine volunes, of 
which four are already issued. They are 12mo., of 
about 250 pages, illustrated by maps and plans, and it 
is intended that they shall be so far connected that the 
completed work will practically constitute a complete 
war history. The disadvantage of such a series as 
tbis is an inevitable unevenness in execution. Vol. L, 
by Mr. Nicolay, is an admirable specimen of histor- 
ical writing. Mr. Nicolay understands the difficult art 
of selection and elimination, and presents in a few 
pages a clear, comprehensive and thoroughly interest- 
ing account of the rise of Secession, the outbreak of 
the Rebellion, the bombardment of Sumter, the subse- 
quent call to arms, the death of E:lsworth, the ferment 
in the Border States, and the disastrous battle of Bull 
Run. Judge Force is not equally successful. His 
volume is devoted to an account of the campaign in 
the West, from the summer of 1861 to May 1862, in- 
cluding the capture of Forts Henry and Donaldson, the 
siege of Island No. 10, the battle of Shiloh, and the lag- 
gard advance under the over-cautious Halleck upon Cor- 
inth. The narrative is written with judicial fairness, but 
reads too much like an official military report. Vol. IIL 
both describes and discusses the McClellan disastrous 
campaign on the Peninsula. It perhaps discusses a 
little too much and describes not quite enough; but 
the author holds a very even pair of scales, and di- 
vides the blame of the result, with at least impartiality, 
between the half-heartedness of the Democratic gene- 
ral and the half-support given to him by the Republic- 
an administration. This exposure of the military 
blunders of the ‘ Little Napoleon” is the more severe 
that itis in no sense scathing, and is written by one 
who evidently admired the genius for organization in 
one who was an engineer rather than a field officer, 
and whd is evidently reluctant to blame. Vol. IV., 
like Vol. I., is written by a civilian, and is all the bet- 
ter for a civilian’s readers on that very account. The 
movements of Pope, Porter and McClellan, of Lee, 
Longs reet and Stonewall Jackson, were so compli- 
cated, the maneuvering and cross-maneuvering was 
so intricate, that it can be understood now cnly by the 
cureful student. Mr. Ropes has made it as clear as a 
simple style, illustrated by several battle maps, can 
make it. He wholly acquits Porter of all blame; and 
we think the final judgment of history will confirm his 
verdict. It is easier for a committee on the conduct 
of the war to march an army and win a battle on paper 
in a committee room than it is for a general to do it 
in the field. 

Swedenborq and the New Age; or, The Holy City New Jer- 
usalem, what itis, and when and how it comes down from God 
out of heaven. By Edmund A. Beaman. (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co). Itis rather early for sects to spring up 
among our Swedenborgian friends, but this book discloses, 
if not the actual presence, at least the promonitory symp- 
toms of the disease known as the sect or sectional spirit. 
Perhups it is not.a disease, however. Mere differences of 





) Campaigns of the Civil War. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Vol L 
The Outbreak of the Reb llion. By John G. Nicolay, Private Secre- 
tary to President Lincoln. Vol. II. From Fort Henry to Corinth. 
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opinion certainly are not, and should not lead to divisions 
where fundamental or essential truths are held in common, 
We gather from this volume that some of the Swedenbor- 
gians (a considerable number, we conclude, else euch a book 
would hardly have been deemed necessary) hold that Swe- 
denborg’s writings are as truly divine as the Sacred Script- 
ures; are ‘‘the Lord’s Writings”; are ‘‘the Word without 
the external sense”; are ‘‘the Lord’s Second Advent” fore- 
told in the Gospels; and were ‘‘ written by the Lord through 
Swedenborg” as a mere amanuensis; which, as Mr. Beaman 
justly remarks, ‘* makes his writings another Divine revela- 
tion, like the Sacred Scriptures,” only addressed to more 
advanced or higher states of mind. And we learn further 
that the same school of *‘ New Churchmen” ook upon Swe- 
denborg as a ** prodigy” —as one whose relation to the Lord 
was totally different from that of other men—one who was 
taken possession of, ‘* manipulated,” used, spoken and writ- 
ten through by the Divine Being, as no other man ever was, 
or ever will be again ; that they believe the Lord’s Second 
Advent, ‘‘first made in Swedenborg’s intellectual faculty,”’ 
‘*was continued also into the very books which he wrote” ; 
and that these, consequently, povsess a Divine authority, 
and their doctrinal teachings ‘are to be believed first, and 
afterwards to be confirmed by rational considerations.” 
The main purpose of the work before us is to show that 
these ‘‘extraordinary views’ are not only mistaken and 
utterlv absurd, but are contrary to the whole spirit, philos- 
ophy and doctrine of Swedenborg’s own teachings. ‘‘ We 
propose to show,” says the author, ‘‘and from the writings 
themselves, that they are in no sense whatever the Lord’s 
writings, further than that he gave the influx of light and 
life to the mind that produced them”; ** that they are no 
more the Lord’s writings, in any other sense, than all mens 
wr tings are the Lord's” ; that they ure, ** in the fullest sense 
of the word, purely and exclusively Swedcuborg’s writings” ; 
that ‘‘they are not the Lord’s Second Advent iu any other 
seuse than that of a treatise on, or explanation,or instruc- 
tion about, the Advent”; that, ‘‘so far as the Lurd wus con- 
cerned in what he did for Swedenborg, Swedenborg was in 
no sense different from other men’; that ‘‘ he was remark- 
able,” only, however, ‘‘ for the manner in which he received 
and used what the Lerd equally gives to or does for all 
men”; and that ‘‘his writings, therefore, have no other au- 
thority than that of the truth that is in them,” and “ have 
such authority, even, only as they meet the rational demands 
of the mind that reads them.” The author’s purpose seems 
fully and fairly carried out. While the book seems intended 
more especially for Swedenborgians, there is much in it to 
interest and instruct the general reader. 


The Works of Uliver Goldsmith. Edited by Peter Cun- 
ningham, F.8. A. In four volumes. (Harper & Bros) If 
this new and latest edition of Goldsmith, from the house of 
Messrs. Harper & Pros., could have made its appearance in 
London bookstores when poor Charles Lumb was living, the 
degree of satisfaction to which it would have aroused him 
could have been barely short of euthusiasm. *‘ To be strong- 
backed and ueut-bound 1s the desideratum of a volume,” 
wrote Lamb; and added, ‘Ia some respects, the better a 
book is the less it demands from binding ;” two standards of 
excellence which are nearly, if not quite, attained by the 
work in question. Printed on richly-toned paper, with wide 
margins, in large and clear text, bound strongly and neatly 
in simple covers, unadurned save'by the title on the 
back, uniform with the preceding works of this Library 
Edition—Macaulay, Gibbon, Motley aud Hildreth—this latest 
edition of Goldsmith is calculated to find its way to the 
shelves of all book-lovers. To those who ure attracted by 
the subdued grace and tenderness of Goldsmith's poetry, 
the native pleasantry and originality of his essays, letters, 
and miscellaneous writings, the charm, and kiodliness, and 
benevolence of his ‘* Vicar of Wakefield,” this edition will 
be of superior interest and value, since it not only comprises 
more of Goldsmith’s writings, but presents his works, unlike 
preceding editions, precisely as they were left by their author. 
There are two new essays not in any previous edition of his 
works; ** The Bee,” a short-lived periodical edited by Goid- 
smith, is published entire; a specially interesting feature are 
his letters, that equul his more familliar writings in pleasan- 
try and clever character-sketches. There also appears, for 
the first time in priut, a long and unpublished poem by 
Goldsmith. It is a translation entitled *‘ Vida’s Game of 
Chess,” containing 679 lines, and is printed from the 
original manuscript in the possession of Bolton Corney, Esq. 
Forster, in his ** Life of Goldsmith " has given a full account 
of this poem, and produced numerous proofs of its authen- 
ticity. The index, which is full aud complete, will be a 
source of constant satisfaction to these in search of special 
topics ; while not the least valuawle addition is the appending 
of Goldsmith’s name to those notes which are his own. 
There is also published for the first time an account, both 
curious and interesting, of the origin of Goldsmith’s ‘* Retali- 
ation,” in which occurs the celebrated couplet on Garrick : 

** Our Garrick’s a salad; for in him we see 
Oil, vinegar, sugar and saltness agree.” 


The familiar portrait of Goldsmith by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
prefaces the first volume, and forms an attractive and pleas- 
ing introduction to this amiable author who has added to 
the delight of millions, and to the glory of English litera- 
ture. 


Teachers’ Edition of the New Testament. (1. K. Funk & 
Co.) This edition of the Revised New Testament has been 
prepared under the editorship of the Rev. W. F. Crafts. Its 
characteristic features are thé following: 1. The matter of the 
American appendix is put inte the margin; 2. an indication 
of the end of each verse, without breaking the paragraphs, 
is afforded by a simple typographical expedient, for the 
purpose of making the book more available in alternative 
reading ; 3. complete running captions; 4. in the margin, 
in lieu of mere references to parallel passages, the more 
important of these passages are printed in full. The appen- 
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dix consists of a Bible index and of a concordance based 
upon that or the Oxford Teachers’ Bible, with additio.s ; 
a harmony of the Gospels; alist of parables and miracles; 
achronvlogical table of the Acts and the Epistles and other 
analogous matter, such as is to be found in the other so0- 
called Teachers’ Bibles. Considerable additional elements 
are also introduced, including several maps. The bird's-eye 
map of the Holy Land is quite a good substitute for a map 
in relief, aud will give the average student a much better 
idea of the contour of theland than he could obtain from the 
ordinary method of representing it. For the clergyman 
and the Sabbath-school teacher, as a working instrument, 
this editiou is the best of the many editions which have been 
put upon the market. The price is low, and the book ex- 
evedingly well gotten up for the price; but the publishers 
would do well to issue a higher-priced edition on heavier 
paper and in flexible bindings for those who are wise enough 
to purchase their Teachers’ New Testament in an enduring 
form. 

Esau Hurdery. A Novel of American Life. By William 
Osborn Stoddard (New York: White & Stokes.) Esau 
Hardery is the assumed name of a man of strong character 
and noble impulses, who has been betrayed into a loveless 
but seemingly advantageous marriage for the purpose of 
affording concealment to the consequences of error on the 
part of the woman whom he makes his wife. He is also 
made the scapegoat for his brother-in-law’s peculations, and 
at last, when endurance can exist no longer, he flies from his 
home a disgraced and desperate man, faithless and hopeless. 
At this point the story opens, and his upward progress, 
through bis own innate manliness”and the refining and puri- 
fying influene:s of certain associations into which he is 
thrown, is traced with cureful hand until at last the end 
crowns the work. The character is an attractive one, and 
the story is well told. The scene is laid in a great measure 
in au old-iashioned country village, where the author has 
made a careful study of the individualities of character often 
to be found in such places, and has reproduced them with 
considerable success. In Brims, ‘the blacksmith, the philoso- 
pher of the village, and aiso in the widow Harrobin, good 
workmanship is displayed. The picture of Camilla Ramar, 
the guilty wife, is repulsive enough, only more so on account 
of her beauty, but cannot be said to be impossible. It does 
not appear that the necessities of the story require the death 
of thesaintly Lester Mott. Indeed our author is lavish with 
human life all through the book, but in most of the instances 
that occur the moral is apt and obvious. 


My First Holiday ; or, Letters Bome from Colorado, Utah, 
and California. By Caroline D. Dall. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) The personal equation is always an important 
factor in the interest to be awakened by an account of travels 
or individual experience. Mrs. Dall, under the modest guise 
of ‘* open letters to her friends,” “ telling how she saw things 
and what people said before her or answered to her ques- 
tions,” as she says in her preface, has written not only an 
entertaining and instructive story of a three months’ trip 
through Colorado and Utah and in California, but has also 
given, what no doubt was not intended, a very pleasant 
revelation of her own personality. As others going over the 
tame ground have seen many things which she did not, so 
there is a great deal to be found in her narrative of daily 
experience that is novel and useful. Mrs. Dall is a careful, 
acute and conscientious observer, who judges with intelli- 
gence aud apparently without prejudice. Her Opinions are 
her own, and are candidly expressed. The contribution to 
the general fand of knowledge concerning the places visited 
by her, offered by her book, is of no trifling value. The style 
is easy and pleasant, and betrays a practiced hand, as, in- 
deed, The circumstances under which the book 
was originally written, as home letters, will readily excuse, 
if excuse be needed, and explain what might otherwise pos- 
sibly be a slight egotistical tendency, but which, however, 
none will feel inclined to find fault wi-:h. 


it should. 


Seven Voices of Sympathy From the Writings of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Edited by Charlotte Fiske Bates 
(Hougtton, M flim & Co.) Jt will not surprise those who 
are acquaiuted with the spirit of the late Mr. James T. Fields 
to know that he suggested that a collection should be made 
from Mr. Longfeilow’s poems for the solace and comfort of 
those who are bereaved, or in any way afflicted in mind, body 
or estate. No poet has written mere comforting words or 
more inspiring ones than Mr. Longfellow. The trials of his 
own life, in spite of its greatsuccesses, have been very sharp, 
aud they bave given his poetic genius a touch and tone of 
sympathy which have won the love of the world. The editor 
of this attractive volume has done well in enlarging the 
original plan so as to embrace selections from the poet's 
prose-works, and has succeeded in gathering a great amount 
of very precious material under the seven different heads of 
‘‘Bereavement and Suffering; ‘‘ Weakness, Struggle and 
Aspiration ;” ‘‘ Labor and Endurance ;” *‘ Restlessness, Doubt 
and Darkness;”’ ‘Self-denial and Philanthropy ;” *‘ Neglect, 
Disappointment and Injustice ;” and ‘‘ Retrospect and Old 
Age.” She has brought together the choicest and most ten- 
der thoughts and verses of our favorite poet, and has made a 
volume which wil! be a source of untold comfort to any who 
need its ministrations. 


Looking down the Ages from a Prophetic Standpoint. By 
John T. Walsh. (St. Louis: John Burns.) This is a studious 
attempt to explain and harmonize the prophecies of Script- 
ure. The author lays down six rules of interpretation which 
guide him in his work, prominent among which he places 
the choice of the literal above any figurative sense, except 
where the latter is absolutely necessary ; adherence to the 
current meaning of words atthe time they were used, and 
the frequent separation of text and context, so that passages 
of great importance stand like gems set into the teaching, 
but otherwise unconnected with it. The author teaches that 
Palestine is the Lord’s land in a peculiar sense, to which 
Israel shall be restored, and the land become like the Garden 


| 


| of Eden ; that many of the Old Testament prophecies are not 





yet fulfilled; that there will be a regeneration of the heavens 
and the earth politically, socially und religiously ; the period 
of human life will be extended, and the wild beasts become 


tame and docile, and the government of the new earth will 


be a Christocracy. He believes in the premillennial coming 
of Christ, a natural resurrection, and his book, though rev- 
erently written, will not settle the discussion of these topics 
in inquiring minds. 


The Lake Regions of Central Africa: A Record of Modern 
Discovery. By John Geddie. (New York: Thos. Nelson & 
Sous.) The story of exploration in Africa is the most fas- 
cinating. romantic and daring chapter, in modern history. 
It is safe to say that nowhere else have so much pluck, 
heroism and persistence been displayed as in the forests and 
along the great rivers of the dark continent. The record of 
these successive expeditions is contained in many large and 
expensive volumes, and the author of this book has wisely 
condensed these various narratives so as to give in moderate 
space a very clear and comprehensive sketch of the whole 
work of exploration. He divides his book into three parts, 
taking the Nile, the Congo and the Zambesi as his texts, and 
80 separating the long story in a natural and helpful way. 
The travels of Livingstone, Burton, Grant, Baker and the other 
yreat African explorers are all given with more or less of 
fullness, and the volume is by far the most trustworthy and 


readable short account of what has been done in Africa 
accessible to the general reader. 
Sabbath Home Readings. By. J. W. Cornelius. (J. B. 


Lippincott & Co., Phila) There ure many guides to work 
of every kind, but whoever would do efficient work must 
learn to meditate and take time for thought. Monkish 
reveries are not needed, but silent hours are the essential of 
true living. How to use to the largest profit the restful hours 
that the Sabbath brings is a serious question. When the 
privileges of public worship are denied the question is more 
perplexing, a:.d this volume comes as a help toward solving 
the problem. It covers large fields of thought, is devotional 
in character, does not drive the mind into abstruse thinking, 
furnishes a morning and ¢ vening meditation for each Sabbath 
of the year, and with its many precious thoughts and prac- 
tical suggestions wil! prove a blessing to many seeking a 
guide to devotional thought. 

The Dingy House at Kensington. (New York: Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co.) Thisis # quiet, wholesome story of 
English life. It is fall of good characterization, and not 
without interesting incident. It is a love story, but it is 
neither sentimental nor psychological; it is a simple, natural 
and healtby tale of domestic life. The glimpses of English 
home life which such stories give are appreciated by Ameri- 
cans as revelations of something in which they have a share 
by virtue of their race. The English home will always have 
a charm for American readers, and any book which takes 
them across its threshold will find many to rejoice in the 
privilege which it offers. This volume is bound in a unique 
style, sunflowers stamped on the red covers. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


, 


—Fine ‘‘Christmas Cards’ 
ivory. 

—The English edition of ‘‘ Harper's Magazine” has run up 
to 40,000 copies. 

—Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, the English novelist, has gone to 
spend the winter in Rome. 

—Mr. Morley’s Life of Cobden is justly considered one cf 
the best of recent biographies. 

—George Bell & Sons, of London, announce a new trant- 
lation of Moliére, by C. H. Wall. 

—The nearly 2,000 pages of ‘' Scribner’s Monthly” for 
1881 contain nearly 700 engravings. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer has another volume of ‘ Principles 
of Sociology ” about ready for the press. 

—Blackwood and Sons have in press Mr. Lawrence Oli- 
phant’s new beok, ‘“‘ The Land of Khemi.” 

—A Latin Bible of 1462, the first printed with that date, 
fetched £1,600 at the sale of the Sunderland Library. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son's ‘* May Blossoms” haveall been 
plucked, and a new lot is on the way from England. 

—Elihu Vedder has completed a new cover for ‘* The Cent- 
ury,” with differing designs for each season of the year. 

—Wagner, the famous composer, is going to tell the child- 
readers of ‘St. Nicholas’’ how they should be taught 
music. 

—‘‘Ecce Spiritus,” the new anonymous religious book 
from Boston, is a worthy successor to ‘‘ Ecce Deus” and 
“Ecce Homo.” 

—A good edition of Scott’s novels is ‘‘ Black’s Library 
Edition,” in twenty-five volumes with two hundred illustra- 
tions on steel. 

—The ‘‘Century” magazine sets out on the new year with 
a monthly circulation ranging in the vicinity of 130,000 
copies. It deserves it. 

—‘‘ Sword and Pen” is the name of the bright little paper 
published in connection with the fair in Boston last week 
for the Soldiers’ Home. 

—If you want to know somewhat how a mediz#val missal 
looked, look at Dodd, Mead & Co’s. edition of ** The Lady of 
Shalott,” as decorated by Howard Pyle. 

—One of the great art-books of the year is “Life and 
Works of Antonie Van Dyck,” by Jules Guiffrey, illustrated 
with heliogravures and forming a $30 folio. 

—Under the title of, ‘* Tender and True,” the compiler of 
‘** Quiet Hours” has published, through George H. Ellis, of 
Boston, a pleasing collection of love poems. 

—Gail Hamilton gives in the last ‘* Literary World” her 
estimate of the comparative exeellence of her severa) books, 
and a very lively and amusing estimate it is. 

—Cardinal Newman denies in the most emphatic language 
that he has furnished a new portrait for, or read the proofs 
of, the new memoir of him published in London, 


are now painted by hand on 


—The pressure on the Riverside Press hus been so great 
this season that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have been obliged 
to give out some of their work to be done is: other cities 

—All students of natural science shonid send to Mr. 


George A. Bates,of Salem, Mass., for his ‘* Catalogue of 
Scientific Books, Pamphlets, aud Naturalists’ Supp! , 
—Margaret H. Mathews’s story of ‘* Dr. Gilbert's Daugh- 


ters” is winning encomiums all around. and reaily is one of 

| the best books for girls the present reason has brough! us 
—Mr. Henry James, Jr., has allowed himself to be enter- 
| taiaed of a Saturday night by Boston's St. Botolph'’s Clab ; 
but, then, they do these things better in London, you know. 








—Judging from his portrait in the Deeember number of 
**The Paper World,” Mr. A. 8. Barnes, head of the publishing 
house which wears his name, is one of the handsome men of 
the time. 

—One of the best of recent statements of Christian 
dences is ‘‘ Godet’s Defence of the Christian Faith’ 
lated by Lytelton. There are six lectures in it, ull of them 
excellent. 

—Moses King, the enterprising young publisher, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., announces Mr. Henry 
and entertaining volume on ‘‘ The Harvard Greck Play” as 
ready for sale. 

—Harper & Brothers are going to take the serial stories 
out of their ‘‘ Young People” weekly. and make them up 
into a ‘‘Young People” series of books. All the boys and 
girls will be glad. 

—If you want to see how a book can be designed by an 
artist, look at Mrs. Mary D. Brine’s ‘‘My Boy and [,” pub- 
lished by Harlan of this city. There has been nothing just 
like it in the shops even. 

—Mr. James H. West, of Boston, has published in very 
attractive form 8 poem of his, entitled, ‘* Kalligo,” the scene 
of which is laid in the Gulf States, and which contains some 
excellent versification. 

—The ‘Literary World” says that Professor Suplée is at 
work on a biography of Richard Realf. a lately deceased 
American poet of decided genius, of wLom more deserves to 
be known than is on record. 

—Mr. John Albee, author of “ Literary Art,” is lecturing 
in this city on ‘* The Origin and Development of the English 
Language,” and on ‘Faded Met»phors.” 
hearing as well as worth reading 

—Mr. Darwin's last book on ‘‘ Earthworms” strikingly 
illustrates the saying of Sir William Hamilton that genius is 
only another name for patient application. Few more fas- 
cinating books have uppeared this year 

—Mr. Gladstone has given a complete set of his works to 
the Congregational Library at Memorial Hall, London, in 
token, he says, of the eminent service rendered by the Eng- 
lish Nonconformists to the ¢ use of English liberty in recent 
years. 


evi- 


trans- 


Norman’s handsome 


He is a man worth 
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very liberal work, though written by an t-nglish Nonconform- 
ist. Its author and Dean Stanley were great friends; and 
Dr. Stoughton was one of the pall-bearers at the Dean’s 
funeral. 

—Mr. Eliezer Edwards's ‘‘ Words, Facts, and Phrases,” a 
dictionary of curious, quaint, and out-of-the-way matters, 
should take its place in the literary workshop by the side of 
‘The Reader's Hand Book” and Bartlett’s “ Dictionary of 
Quotations.” 

—It you want to go to Florida without leaving home, read 
Mr. Barber’s ‘‘ Florida for Tourists, Invalids and Settlers,” 
one of the best specimens of a readable guide-bock to a new 
country. And what a delightful couniry to us ice-bound 
people of the North! 

—The book advertisements have taken a large share of the 
space in the daily papers of late, and as ueual have furnished 
really interesting reading. The dealer's couniers have never 
been more amply and beautifully furnished with authors’ 
and printers’ wares than the present season. 

—Paul Du Chaillu’s ‘* Land of the Miduight Sun,” Frank 
Vincent's ‘* Norse, Lapp and Finn,” aud Miss Tyler's 
“Story of a Scandinavian Autumn,” make an appetizing 
trio of works of travelin the far North, but the first is the 
the best, though Mr. Vincent's is not far behind it. 

—Prof. Nordenskiold’s narrative of the voysge of the 
** Vega” around Asia and Europe, to be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. almost immediately, will be in all respects 
one of the most important books of travel that has appeared 
for along time. Besides a fall account of all the incidents of 
the voyage, the natural conditions, the inhabitants, and the 
fauna and flora of the countries visited, the author bas pre- 
fixed a survey of all previous Arctic voyages, which will be of 
permanent value. The book is profusely illustrated and 
well supplied with maps. 

—Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr., has made so good a record as a 
traveler by his ‘‘ Land of the White Elephaut,” that it has 
passed to a new and almost to a third editiou, both here and 
in England. That portion of his journeyings which is set 
forth in the present volume embraces the largely unknown 
regions of Burma, Siam and Cambodia, beginning with Ran- 
goon and ending with Saigon. It is a notable book in its 
abscence of all pretension: in its close attention to points of 
commercial and geographical interest; in its ethnological 
accuracy, and above all in its close and condensed narration. 
We do not recall a recent traveler who has put so much into 
his pages or who has, with an occasional touch of quaint- 
ness, made so readable an account of his rather exceptional 
experiences. There is nothing of the dime-novel order about 
Mr. Vincent's writing, and in point of fact he squanders 
often in a sentence or two enough to make paragraphs and 
chapters of thinner literature. The illustrations are numer- 
ous and excellent, and the supplement with which the pres- 
ent edition is enriched is by itself intensely valuable for 
knowledge and referenes. As one result of the volume the 
archeologists should be induced to take more notice of the re- 
markable ruins of Angkor in Cambodia; while the merchant 
may be stimulated by the mineral riches of Burma. 
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MISSIONARY NOTES. 


Africa.—Word has been received from Mr. Richards on his 
way to Umrilla’s, bearing date of July 2d. He was pursuing 
a route somewhat to the west of Mr. Pinkerton’s. There are 
fifty in the party, forty-five being pastors. He had reached 
the limit of the Portuguese country, and had been everywhere 
cordially received, and hospitably entertained at the kraals 
along the way free of expense. One of the chiefs asked for 
a teacher to be sent from America. Mr. Richards writes in 
good health and spirits, at last accounts, ten days from Umr- 
illa’s, having met some of his men out on a hunt and hoping 
for a cordial reception. Ere this he has, doubtless, faced the 
chief. We can only hope for the best, and be thankful for 
this much of certainty. 

The London Missionary Society has met with further re- 
verse on Lake Tanganyika, in the failing health of two or 
three of their missionaries. The station at Ujiji proves very 
unhealthy, even for natives, and a new location was being 
sought. The force, never large but very choice, is seriously 
crippled by the necessary withdrawal of three men. Dr. 





made a very successful entrance for his work and was about 
to go to Mr. Griffith, left alone on the west side of the lake. 
The brave men now disabled are hopeful of being able to re- 
turn to their work, and the directors of the society are cour- 
ageously looking to a fresh advance. They say, ‘‘ We cau- 
not draw back. Lake Tanganyika is the most advanced 
post in the progress of the missionary army through Africa. 
It is the gate-way of the west, and the best means of access 
to those multitudinous people who occupy the great valley of 
the mighty, mysterious Livingstone or Congo river. We 
must press on more boldly, though with all caution and care, 
determined not to rest or cease from our labors until we join 
hands with our brethren of the American Board, and with 
the Baptists, who are advancing up the Congo, and with 
other Christian workers who are pressing inward from the 
west, coast, and the whole of Central Africa becomes sub- 
ject to Christ.” 

In pursuance of this purpose the offer of Mr. Jas. Stevenson 
to connect Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika by a road 200 miles 
long, and of a steamer for the lake by Mr. Arthington, 
has been accepted, thus securing, at an early day, direct 
connection with the mission, mostly by water, by way of 
the Zambesi and the Shiré. A road from the lake east- 
ward to Lake Moero is suggested to follow. May God smile 
on these large and costly plans, and inspire the right men for 
the arduous work. 

The Bible is wholly put into eight African tongues, and 
partly into thirty-four more, and the thirty-fifth is being 
prepared for. It is the Word that giveth light. 

A most shocking report comes from Ashantee of the 
murder of 200 girls that their blood might be mixed with 
mortar. How long, O Lord, shall these things be in As- 
hantee and Dahomey? And this is the nineteenth century! 


Japan.—The success of Christian Missions in Japan has 
aroused the Buddhists to unwonted exertions. They are 
holding protracted meetings all over the land. 

The press and the Government seem to be committed to 
toleration and fair play, and ready to allow ‘‘ the survival of 
he fittest.” That is all that can be asked of them. Mr. 
Davis estimates the baptized Christians in Japan at 5,000. 
The graduating class of the scientific department of the 
Training School of Kioto, numbering eighteen, has gone 
back in a body to study theology. The Church Missionary So- 
ciety Record is very laudatory of the work of the A. B. C. F. M. 


Syria.—The day of small things is quite left behind in this 
land of Christ and the Bible. The time of waitlng has been 
long, the response to painstaking labor slow in coming, but 
the workers now rejoice in the fruits. As m China, so in 
Syria, the membership of the churches has doubled ip the 
last five years. But this by no means tells the story. As 
our eyes run along the notes of ‘‘ The Foreign Missionary,” 
they fall upon such items as these: Eight men in the theo- 
logical seminary; fine orchestra in the college; alumni 
dinner and speeches at commencement. New buiiding for 
the preparatory department and Memorial Hall for Native 
Sunday-school, both the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dale of 
New York. New seminary building for girls at Tripoli. 
Enlargement of Sidon girls’ school and two new chapels}, 
619 indoor and 13,872 outdoor patients treated in St. John’s 
Hospital in charge of the American Medical School—and so 
on. The progress in Arabic literature is, if possible, more 
remarkable. Dr. Van Dyck is still doing vigorous work. 
Dr. Post is at work on a botany of Syria and the Holy Land, 
and the two have started a monthly medical journal. Miss 
Jackson has published a Natural Philosophy. Dr. Jessup is 
about to put into print his homiletical lectures. A theological 
text-book has been published by Dr. Dennis, and several 
miscellaneous books have been issued. The total pages 
printed at the mission press from the beginning is 206,713,- 
217. There is also an account of ‘‘ a Normal School Conven- 
tion in Syria,” the second of the year past. Thirty-five 
teachers and three missionaries were present at Jedaideh, 
and ‘hospitable native homes lodged the entire force of 
workers.” And this is the Syria of to-day looked at from the 
standpoint of our mission. To this must be added the 
British and Scotch Syrian schools, and the work of the 
Church Missionary Society; but when all is said: ‘‘ Nine 
tenths of the foreign laborers, and an equal proportion of 
the work done and the results achieved in the whole Turkish 
Empire. belong to the American churches." Here is much 
for which to thank God and take courage. 

The London Missionary Society, in its survey of the last 
ten years, is especially joyous over the work in the South 
Seas and Madagascar. Of the former, the first undertaken 





by the society, it speaks as one of the “‘ brightest spots in the 
field of missionary enterprise. The inhabitants of a hun- 
dred islands have adopted the dress and the habits of civil- 
ized life. Commerce has advanced with rapid strides; 
schools and churches have been multiplied; Christ reigns 
where Satan’s seat was; the seminaries are full; the stand- 
ard of knowledge and the tone of piety among native pastors 
improves. The contributions increase every year.” The 
glowing story is paralieledin Madagascar. The same thing is 
true of the work of the Wesleyans in the Fiji Islands and of 
the work of the American Board in Micronesia. The island 
world seems to have been wondrously accessible to the Gos- 
pel. But here, as elsewhere throughout the world, the ad- 
vance of civilization and commerce tests to the uttermost 
the virtues of the simple-minded people. Here, too, they 
are destined to triumph. 


North Carolina.—In Montgomery County, at Troy, the 
county seat, and at Pekin, the American Missionary Associa- 
tion has planted two colored Congregational churches, with 
a parish school for each one. The two sisters, Annie and 
Carrie Smitherman, born as slaves ip that community, 
though nearly white, educated at the excellent Presbyterian 
Scotia Seminary in Concord, N. C., are the teachers; and 
Rev. W. H. Ellis, a graduate of Williams College, is the pas 
tor for the two churches. Troy has a school church house; 
and Pekin has a pole cabin, which, for the present, serves 
the double purpose, but is to be replaced by a frame build- 
ing. The places are forty miles inland from the railroad, in 
the hill country of the poor whites; who are as low down as 
the Negroes, but who are now waking up to the wholesome 
fear that their sable neighbors will get ahead of them. Field 
Superintendent Roy has just been into that region to recog- 
nize the churches and to set things agoing. 


SCANDINAVIAN MISSIONS. 


The Rev. Edward P. Thwing writes: It was my good for- 
tune last summer to visit Stockholm during the triennial 
session of the Baptist Conference, and to meet with ahundred 
of the leading pastors} of Sweden, who represent conspicu- 
ously the growing sentiments of religious freedom in North- 
ern Europe. Ever since the days of Ansgar, ‘‘ The Apostle 
of the North,” sent thither by Louis Debonair a thousand 
years ago, there has been a remnant of loyal and royal souls, 
faithful to the truth as it is in Jesus. Not only in Stockholm, 
but in ancient Upsala, once the seat of paganism, as it now 
is the center of the intellecteal life of the kingdom, and 
in Gothenburg, the busy seaport of 70,000 population, 
I addressed crowded audiences through an interpreter, and 
received, through the same, the salutations of Swedish 
Christians to America. Tens of thousands are coming to 
these shores. The dissenting churches, already poor, are 
being drained of their best material, which goes to build up 
the wealth and power of this republic. It is but simple 
justice that we should make some compensation. There is 
great simplicity and heartiness in the religion of these poor, 
humble, persecuted believers. The Rev. Dr. Cuyler, whom I 
introduced to my Stockholm friends, says that he has rarely 
seen such primitive piety as he found in Sweden. Some 
ministers whom we have met have been beaten, imprisoned, 
and one of them had a brother killed. Another bears in his 
body ‘‘the marks of the Lord Jesus,” having worn the ball 
and chain for preaching the Gospel. He has traveled on 
foot long distances through the forests of Dalecarlia amid its 
mountain solitudes, where the scattered people had scarcely 
ever heard the Gospel preached ; going withoutgold or silver 
in his purse, receiving no stated income, but here and there 
a pittance. He left his wife and children in the hands of 
God, who suffered them to lack nothing. A letter from him 
lies before me, acknowledging aid received which enables 
him to start on a tour four hundred miles north of Stock- 
holm to preach in a destitute region under the Arctic Circle, 
where twenty years ago he labored with extraordinary suc- 
cess, gathering a rich harvest of souls. The Macedonian cry 
has again and again come to him from that region, but until 
‘*the dear letter with twenty-five crowns was received, Praise 
God’s holy name!”—as he expresses himself-—the way 
seemed closed. May the prayers of God’s people follow him, 
as he braves the hardships of a northern winter in minister- 
ing tothe needy. Letters from three others in Ostersund, 
Eskilstura, and Wisby overflow with the same sentiments of 
gratitude and love. One writes that the letter and contents 
‘‘came, as it were, from heaven. I could hardly believe 
that God would so soon hear my prayer. God is good! yea 
God is love. Salute the friends of Christ that are with you. 
Many, many thanks!” He graduated from the Theological 
Seminary, Stockholm, six years ago, and his “ little torn and 
persecuted church of ninety-five members” now numbers 
four hundred. He preaches nearly every day im the week, 
and is not hindered by the village priest. The brother at 
Wisby on the island of Gottland receives nothing from his 
church, a feeble flock of thirty members, all very destitute. 
He earns five crowns a week teaching a children’s day-school, 
an amount insufficient to procure food. Yet somehow he has 
been provided for, and during twenty-five years’ service has 
enjoyed several powerful revivals of religion in this his 
island home. Pastor Lindblom, of Stockholm, writes, 
October 10th, that his sanctuary is overflowing, and I should 
judge that it would hold 1,200 persons. He has received a 
hundred by profession, and a large number by letter to his 
church recently. He says, ‘‘ You know the blessed promise, 
Zech. vi., 8; ‘ Behold these that go toward the north coun- 
try have caused my Spirit to rest upon the nerth country’; 
Why should this not mean Sweden? I believe it does.” 
Religious toleration is making progress, though some op- 
position is had in certain localities. The field is white for 
harvesting, and American Christians may well heed the 
earnest plea which is heard from those distant shores, ‘* Come 
over, come over and help us!” 





GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Brooklyn Tabernacle, the Rev. T. Dewitt Talmage pastor, 
has ceased to be afree church. The pews are to be rented January 
23d, and hereafter the church will be supported by a regular system of 
pew renting. 

—The Rev. Drs. Parkhearst, Hichcock, Shaff, Hatfield and others 
have invited the Rev. George F. Pentecost, of Brooklyn, to deliver a 
searies of Bible readings in this city, beginning Thursday afternoon 
at four o’clock, January 12th. 

—The Rev, Wesley R. Davis has resigned his position as pastor of 
the Madison Avenue Congregational church of this city, to take effect 
January 19th. Mr. Davis’s resignation was accepted with many 
expressions of sorrow. He goes to the old Dutch church in State 
Street, Albany. 

-~The Year Book of the Unitarian churhes for 1882 gives, as the 
whole number of churches, 344, seven more than for 1881. The 
whole ber of ministers is 404. Of the list for 1881, fourteen 
died the past year; and among these some of the more prominent, 
we find—a larger number than for any previous year—passed away. 
Ten were graduated from the two divinity schools; six from Cambridge 
and four from Meadville. The names of four women are among the 
list of ministers. 

—‘ The Christian Alliance for Bible Reading and Memorizing,” 
recently organized by the Rev. W. F. Crafts, of Brooklyn, which is 
designed for readers in all parts of the country, differs from other 
Bible Unions in presenting as its plan of Bible reading, book-marks 
on which the Bible is arranged in the order of events; that is, each 
psalm, prophecy, etc., is introduced among the historical books at 
the point where it was said or sung; the whole being divided into 
portions requiring for reading only four minutes each day for two 
years to complete the ceurse. Itis unlike other Bible Unions in 
that it provides a Breakfast Motto, or Memory Verse for each day of 
the year. 

—To the mission Sunday-school of the South Park Presbyterian 
Church, Newark, N. J., which aids in his work, a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union in Kansas writes: ‘I have attended 
a Sunday-school Convention held with a school organized two years 
ago, in what was then a small railroad town, in the upper part of an 
unfurnished building, where only twelve persons were present. Now 
there is a neat church building, and there are three organized re- 
ligious societies; but the large and interesting Sunday-school is 
Union. I have good news, also, from a school started by me under 
difficulties a year ago, in the northern part of Osborne county. Two 
new schools have been started this month in very needy places.” 

—The West Forty-fourth Street United Presbyterian Church re- 
cently celebrated the fourth anniversary of their pastor's installation, 
the Rev. Wm. N. Richie. The occasion was ajhappy one. Among 
the speakers that addressed the large audience were Dr. John Hall 
and Joseph R. Kerr, D.D. Dr. Hall on behalf of the Sunday-schoo 
presented the pastor with a beautiful gold headed cane. Mr. Perry, 
who on a previous occasion presented him with a gold watch on 
behalf of the congregation, now on behalf of the Bible claes pre- 
sented him with a complete set of Guthrie’s works. Mr. Martin on 
behalf of a mission on Hudson Street presented him Spurgeon’s 
works on the Psalms, as a token of their appreciation of his labors 
in their midst, This is the congregation that had the great revival 
last winter. Four years ago this congregation was the remnant of a 
once large and flourishing church, with no Sunday-school, the 
smallest of eighteen United Presbyterian congregations in this city 
and vicinity. It now stands third both numerically and financially, 
having the largest Sunday-rchool, with one exception. The congre- 
gation is over five times as large as when the present pastor entered 
his work, 130 members being added the first year. The work ac- 
complished thus far has been done principally by the pastor. But 
now a large committee co-operate with the session in seeking to 
save the perishing. The latter meets once a month to receive m¢m- 
bers into the church. This plan, thus far, has proved a great suc- 
cess. The pastor stated that they felt grateful for past mercies, and 
with the divine blessing resting‘upon their united efforts they had 
reason to hope for still greater results in the future. 


THE WEST. 


—All the benevolent institutions of Chicago were the recipients 
of generous Christmas gifts. 

—The Rev. John E. Wright, of Madison, Wis., has accepted the 
call of the Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church of Chicago. 

—The first Baptist Church in La Crosse, Wis., was burned on the 
morning of Dec. 18th. The damage is covered by the insurarce. 

—The Rev. D. R. Breed, pastor of House of Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., is called to the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Chicago. 

—The Rev. Dr. Ridgaway, of Cincinnati has accepted the profes- 
sorship of Sacred History in the Garrett Biblical Institute, Metho- 
dist, at Evanston, II). 

—The Rev. I. W. Davis, Missionary to Japan, with his family, will 
spend the winter at Oak Park, Ills. Mr. Davis is in poor health, but 
is anxious to return to Japan. 

—The uew Congregational Church at Northfield, Minn., was dedi- 
cated Dec. 18th. It is a fine building, with seats for 1,000. The 
church $20,000, and is paid for. 

—The Rev. Dr. I. L. Burrrows, seven years pastor of the Broad- 
way Baptist Church, Louisville, Ky., has accepted the pastorate of 
a Baptist Church in Norfolk, Va. 

—The Rev. Ralph L. Patterson, of Evanston, Ill., has been ap- 
pointed by Presiding Elder Hitchcock to the charge of the Astoria 
circuit in the Quincy District of the Illinois Conference. 

—At the annual meeiing of the Sixth Presbyterian ‘Church, Chica- 
go, the society was reported*free of debt, the expenditures during the 
year having been $7,058.97, the income $7,333.55. There is a bonded 
debt of $12,000 on the edifice, which becomes due in 1885. 

—The Rev. David R. Breed, of St. Paul, has declined the invita- 
tion of the Second Presbyterian Church, cf Chicago, to become its 
pastor. Mr. Breed received a protest against his leaving his present 
church, signed by every member of his congregation, by all the 
ministers and by the leading business men of St. Paal. 

—Lucius Rice, a leading citizen of Terra Haute, Ind, and for 
many years superintendent of the Sunday-school, and one of the 
prominent and influential members of the Congregational church of 
that city,-fell dead in his pew in that church Christmas morning. 
The whole assembly accompanied his remains to his late home. 

—B. F. Jacobs,-Esq., of Chicago, has just completed twenty-five 
years as a Sunday-school superintendent. During that time he has 
had under his care not less than 70,000 scholars. From his schools, 
some of which have been mission schools, five foreign missionaries, 
fifty ministers, and fifty Sunday-schoo] superintendents have gone 
forth. 


—The annual report of the Leavitt Street Church, Chicago, shows 
that during the year a floating debt of $1,100 has been paid, a build- 
ing fund of $400 secured, $3,250 paid on a lot, which a new church 
edifice will soou occupy, and the current expenses, amounting to $,- 
100, promptly met, with a balance of $200 in the treasury. The mem- 
bership of the church is 419. 

—Christmas services in Chicago on Sunday, December 25, were 
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unusually well attended. In the Episcopalian and Catholic Churches 
both music and decorations were elaborate. Some of the Presby- 
terian and Methodist churches, and one or two of the Congrega- 
tional, also furnished music of a very high order. Sermons in all the 
churches were appropriate to the day. 

—The Immanuel Baptist Church, Chicago, reconstructed, at a cost 
of $60,000, out of the partially burned Michigan Avenue Church, 
was dedicated Sunday morning December 25th, Dr. Lorrimer, the 
pastor, preaching the sermon. About $20,000 are’needed to pay last 
bills. Of thie sum $16,000 were obtained on Sunday. The audience 
room is very fine, and will seat about 2,000 people. 

—In accordance with a custom which he has followed for ten 
years, ex-Alderman Jones of Chicago supplied on Christmas 
morning a large number of needy families with a Christmas dinner. 
He gave 30¢ tickets, good for a dinner at a first-class restaurant, to 
as many poor and deserving young men, He distributed eight quar- 
ters of beef, five barrels of chickens, 1,000 turkeys, 25 sheep, 225 
pounds of candy, three barrels of nuts. 

—A few gentlemen of wealth in Chicago have provided means for 
the establishment of a free kindergarten training school. Miss Ma- 
tilda H. Ross is to have charge of it. She will also furnish teachers 
as they are needed for various kindergartens already opened in 
church lecture-rooms and temperance halls. General Eaton, of 
Washington, and the Hon. James P. Slade, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, have expressed great interest in the movement. 

—The Olivet Baptist Church, Chicago (colored), which has prop- 
perty worth $30,000, appeals for help to the extent of $8,000 to pay 
obligations maturing January 1, 1882. The church, which is very 
efficient, was embarrassed by the great fire in 1871, and compelled to 
incur debts which it has since been unable to pay. The appeal is 
indorsed by Dr. W. H. Ryder, Universalist; Dr. R. W. Patterson, 
Presbyterian; Dr. George C. Lorrimer, and B. F. Jacobs, Esq., 
Baptists. 

—Col. George R. Clarke and wife gave a Christmas dinner, Satur- 
day afternoon, December 24, to about 500 people, at the Pacific 
Garden Mission, Chicago. Most of the food was sent in. The 
people who were entertained are very poor, and reside in the region 
in which the mission is located. They were first treated to a gospel 
service of song and speech, in which Dr. Kittredge, Messrs. Currie 
and Potter took part. They were then vaccinated, and afterward 
introduced to the tables, where they were permitted to feast them- 
selves to their hearts’ content. 

—The Congregational Club of Minnesota held a symposium, com- 
memorative of Forefathers’ Day, in the Chapel of Plymouth Church, 
St. Paul, Dec. 20th. After a bountiful supper there were ten- 
minute speeches, grave and gay, varied with music, the reading of 
poems by Emerson and Mrs. Hemans, and of the compact on the 
“Mayflower.” A questionable piece of Plymouth Rock was on ex- 
hibition. The occasion was thoroughly enjoyed by the company of 
one hundred ladies and gentlemen. Telegrams were exchanged with 
the Congregational Club of Boston, in session at the same hour for 
the same purpose. 

FOREIGN. 


—The Rev. Thomas Baskerville, lately of the Methodist Free 
Church of England, has been imposing on a of congrega- 
tions, and is described as a thoroughly worthless man, against whom 
Churches will do well to be on their guard. 

—The restorations of the three portals of the north-east transept 
of Westminster Abbey, outside the principal entrance in St. Mary’s 
Churchyard, the total cost of which amounts to £20,000, are all but 
completed. The elaborate carved work on the eastern, western and 
central portals is of the early English type of the reign of Henry III. 
The scu)ptured figures embrace on the arch to the left the patriarchs 
from Adam to Solomon, and on the right all the major and minor 
prophets. In the central portal is a life-size figure of Christ ina 
halo of glory, surrounded by the emblems of the Apostles, and be- 
neath, on the two panels, are represented a series of incidents in the 
life of Christ. Above and round the arches are the figures of a num- 
ber of angels playing on various musical instruments, and erected at 
the base are the life-sized figures of the twelve Apostles. 











@eneral Tews. 


Several disastrous fires occurred last week, destroying 
much valuable property. On Christmas Eve, in this city, a 
bonded warehouse on South Street was burned, involving a 
loss of over a million dollars, and onthe same night a fire ina 
large Broadway dry goods store destroyed property to the 
amount of a quarter of a million. A fire on Christmas after- 
noon destroyed the entire village, with the exception of three 
buildings, of Durand, Wisconsin. A high wind prevailed 
and the villsge was swept away in a shorttime. A large 
jewelry factory was partially destroyed by fire at Attle- 
boro’, Mass., last Tuesday. Several employees were in- 
jured, and property amounting to $150,000 was lost. 





One‘coasting steamer and two steamers engaged in the 
Mediterranean trade were finally given up on Thursday as 
having foundered during the November gales. The proba- 
ble loss of life involved will aggregate 110. 





A disastrous panic took place in a church in Warsaw, Po- 
land, on Christmas Sunday. During the celebration of high 
mass a Jew was detected picking pockets. In order to effect 
his escape the culprit cried ‘‘ Fire.” Immediately the con- 
gregation rushed for the doors. During the confusion 
twelve women were crushed to death and nearly a hundred 
other persons were dangerousiy injured. Because the pick- 
pocket was a Jew, a mob of the lower classes attacked the 
dwellings and shops of his co-religionists, and it was with 
difficulty suppressed by the military. Over 1,700 arrests 
were made. 





The weekly issue of the Patent Office, on last Wednesday, 
aggregated 340 patents, nineteen designs and twenty-four 
trade-marks. Of the patents twenty-five were to Thomas 
A. Edison alone. This 1s said by Patent Office officials to be 
the largest number of patents ever issued at one time by 
any Government to one person. Mr. Edison's patents now 
number nearly 250. 





Anexplosion occurred Monday, Dec. 26th, at West Point, Va., 
on board the steamer West Point, plying between that place 
and Baltimore, which resulted in the total destruction of the 





boat and the loss of nineteen liues. The West Point had 
arrived at her wharf, and after the hands had been engaged 
nearly two hours unloading the cargo, a terrific yet unex- 
plained explosion occurred near the forward hatch of the 
steamer, and almost instantly the ferward part of the vessel 
was enveloped in flames. ‘Phere were twelve colored men in 
the forward hold at the time, all of whom were either killed 
by the explosion or burned to death. Five other men were 
aft stowing cotton. These jumped overboard, and four of 
them were drowned. When it was found that there was no 
hope of saving the steamer, she wascut loose from the wharf, 
aud the tide carried her two miles up the Pamunkey River, 
where she continued to burn until everything combustible 
was destroyed, and her iron hull was broken in two amid- 
ships. Just a year ago another steamer of the same line 
burned at the same wharf. 


The heavy rains of last week caused much damage in all 
parts of the country. The Hudson at Albany overflowed 
the docks and flooded cellars and stores. The water in the 
west branch of the Susquehanna rose ten feet above low 
water mark, and at one place carried off from a boom two 
million feet of valuable logs. The Delaware River was very 
much swollen, and carried down stream vast quantities of 
logs and driftwood. Considerable lumber, piled along the 
river banks, ready for the spring rafting, was carried away. 
The loss will be considerable. 





Small-pox is alarmingly prevalent in the West. The 
Secretary of the State Board of Health of Illinois reports 
that there is small-pox in thirty-seven localities in that 
State, although in about two-thirds of them the disease is 
under control. There were 500 persons vaccinated at the 
Health Office in Chicago, last Wednesday. Keokuk, Iowa, 
is greatly alarmed by the fact that between thirty and forty 
medical students have been stricken with small-pox from 
contact with a body in the dissecting room which had been 
affected with the disease. At Mt. Carmel, Ill., several deaths 
from small-pox having occurred the Mayor has ordered the 
services in all the churches to be stopped. Advices received 
at the Post Office Department from postmasters show an 
alarming increase in the number of cases in all sections of 
the country. In some cases—notably one in New York 
State—the Department has been appealed to by postmasters 
to adopt some method of protecting them from infected 
mail matter, even tothe extent of stopping the mails alto- 
gether if other means fail. The postal authorities are con- 
sidering the matter, and are disposed to take any step that 
may be feasible in this direction. 


President Arthur was at his home, in this city, on Thurs- 
day of last week. A special policeman marched up and 
down in the rain before the house, having been assigned a 
special patrol there so as to be within call in case any 
dangerous character should force his way into the house. 
It is said that the President’s friends sent two detectives, un- 
known to him, to accompany him on his journey from 
Washington to New York. 





FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Nearly one-seventh of Ireland is a bog. Much of itis 
reclaimable, but at great cost. 

—A young man rushed eageriy for a front seat in an Al- 
bany theater-gallery, fell over the rail, and was killed by the 
fall. 

—A portrait of President Garfield, painted on porcelain by 
a Dresden artist, was sent to Mrs. Garfield as a Christmas 
present, 

—The travel over the elevated railroads of this city during 
the month of October was the heaviest yet recorded, aggre- 
gating 7,121,961 passengers. 

—Rumor makes the astounding statement that 60 per cent. 
of all the money spent in building and furnishing the houses 
of America goes for ornament and decoration. 

—Mexican girls adorn their hair with fire-flies, and as they 
move through dimly lighted rooms, or about the streets. 
their living jewels flash and gleam as never diamonds could. 

—An Erie, Pa., firm missed money from its cash drawer 
from time to time, and finally discovered that thesthief was a 
mouse. The best-laid plans of mice and men seem to be de- 
voted to money-getting, honestly or dishonestly. 

—*‘ Philadelphia, December 20.—Mrs. Marion L. Dow, the 
only lady broker in Philadelphia, was arrested to-day ona 
charge of fraud, preferred by Emilie J. Emerson, a school- 
teacher of Germantown.”—[New York Times. 

Shocking! Can it be possible that dear good Philadel- 
phia has so far forgotten herself as to have a lady broker! 
That is too awfully progressive. 

—Secretary Kirkwood has issued to the heirs of the famous 
Paul Jones, captain in the American Navy during the War of 
Independence, twenty-seven pieces of bounty land scrip, in 
appreciation of the services of their brave ancestor. 

—**Is this my train ?” asked a traveler at the Grand Cen- 
tral depot, ofa lounger. ‘I don't know,” was the reply; “I 
see it’s got the name of some railroad company on the side 
and expect it belongs to them. Have you lost a train any- 
where?” 

—A bridal outfit valued at $4,000, and confiscated to the 
Government because of the non-payment of duties, was sold 
at auction in New York last Friday, in separate lote, realiz- 
ing less than $2,000. Oddly enough, it was sold chiefly to 
bachelors. ; 

—The Rev. Mr. Talmage has found a man who wanted to 
borrow fifteen dollars to relieve his distress, but refused to 
accept enough money to open a news stand because the busi- 
ness was beneath him! It seem that beggars are choosers 
in these days. 

—The newspaper gossips announce that in dress Attorney- 
General Brewster is very eccentric. He is said to wear ruffies 
of the style of seventy-five years ago ; his coat is a blue swal- 





low-tail, with brass buttons, and his waistcoat is long and 
made of bright buff cloth. 

—In the Senate recently, Mr. Jones, of Florida, speaking 
on the subject of the Presidential succession, held that there 
was no such thing as temporary inability, but that when the 
Vice President assumed Presidential functions he held irrev- 
ocably to the end of the term. 

—Jefferson Davis is in trouble again. Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnson, who was a prominent Confederate general, charges 
him with having received over $2,000,000 in specie at the 
evacuation of Richmond, for which he has never accounted. 
Perhaps Mr. Davis will write another book to explain it. 

—A watchmaker is sitting in his shop, surrounded by 
clocks and watches, all going, and no two alike. He per- 
ceives it is getting late in the afternoon, and anxiety rushes 
upon him. He runs out of his shop and stops the first 
passer-by. ‘‘Sir, what o'clock is it, please ?”—[French 
Pleasantry. 

—A Washington paper says that on a winter night, when 
the sleet was driving, and a poor I[rish woman was strug- 
gling along the icy pavement with a heavy bundle in her 
arms, Secretary Frelinghuysen came out of his house on his 
way to a state dinner, and with courtesy invited her to take 
his carriage and tell the driver where to take her. 

—New York will have a college of music every way worthy 
of the name, if the intentions of the late Samuel Wood, who 
left a large fortune for the establishment of such an institu- 
tion, are carried out. It is reported that his will, concerning 
which there has been some litigation, has been sustained. It 
is also reported that negotiations have been entered upon 
with the composer Gounod to come to this country and take 
charge of the school. 

—A story is told of J. Gould‘s dropping into a strange 
restaurant for lunch and not finding himself in possession 
of enough ready cash to pay for it—greatly, of course, to his 
surprise and chagrin. He finally attempted to find relief 
from his embarrasting position by telling the proprietor his 
name: but that individual considered this ‘‘too thin,” and 
threatened him with arrest for false pretenses. He was 
finally about to show a check drawn to his order for a mill- 
ion, more or less, when a gentleman came in who knew him, 
and relieved him from his embarrassment by lending him #5. 

—This is a specimen of what The Christion Union editors 
have to endure when the office telephone gets out of order, 
and the ‘‘ wire fiend” interlards his repairs with conversa- 
tional rhapsodies: ‘500—46— Is that Central office ?— 
John ?—Well— Why, what's the matter ?— I'm at 646— How 
do you get me ?—My mouth is in the transmitter—I am on 
the signal wire—No I hain’t on the signal wire—Yes, the 
local springs are broken—Ground me on sixth circuit—Yes— 
No—691—All right—Good-bye—Hello, John—How do you 
get me?—Pretty good, eh ?—All right--Send Burton up to 
691—Well !—Well! !—What!!!—Oh! Shut me off !— Good- 
bye.” 

—Americans desiring aristocratic titles may be pleased to 
know where they are for sale, and at what prices. The figures 
are given by ‘‘Chambers’s Journal,” and there is an agent 
in London who conducts the business. A choice of three 
Spanish orders, conferring the title of count, is offered for 
$10,000, the ouly qualification necessary on the part of the 
purehaser being ‘‘ an eminent standing in his own country.” 
It may be presumed that the inquiry on that point is not 
severe. The Sultan of Turkey will make you a chevalier for 
$125. You may become an earl, of the sort created by the 
little republic of San Marino, by paying $3,750, or a baron 
for $884. 

—A curious bit of hilarity took place in Pennsylvania on 
the day befere Christmas. A tavern-keeper and his neigh- 
bors, who had been swindled out of several thousand dollars 
during the year! by the ‘‘grave-yard” assessment insurance 
associations, assembled, and after a street parade, enlivened 
by the music of a brass band, they publicly burned their 
insurance policies, on which fraudulent assessments had 
been demanded, and which represented a face value of 
$125,000. The entire party joined in groans for the insur- 
ance companies which had issued the policies, and then 
repaired to the hotel, where refreshments were served. 
General congratulations foilowed upon the bappy manner in 
which the subject of annoyance had been Gisposed of. In 
the evening a ball in celebration of the event was given. 

—aAn English tutor pays a tribute to the value of his own 
instruction by publishing the answers of some of his pupils 
at their annual examination. Newton shot the apple off his 
son’s head. Achilles was killed by Hannibal, for which the 
eyes of the latter were put out by Queen Ophthalmia. An hy- 
pothesis is an instrument for drawing up water, or itisa 
thing which happens to people after death. The letters of 
the alphabet are of two kinds; viz., positive, comparative 
and superlative. One pupil ‘“‘ supposed” that Adam was the 
first person singular: another that the difference between 
singular and pluralis that oneis masculine, the other feminine. 
On the tutor’s reading that ‘‘ Holland is cut up into a net- 
work of canals in which numerous windmills are continually 
pumping water,” one pupil asked, ‘‘ Whatis the use of pump- 
ing water into networks ?” 

—President Arthur is to drive the most elegant turnout 
Washington has ever seen. The landau is of new and novel 
design from Brewster's, and painted a dark mellow green, 
relieved with enough picking out in red to show the outline 
without being conspicuous. The trimmings are of morocco 
and cloth, the cushions and doors being faced with heavy 
lace. The harness is heavily mounted with plain silver. The 
dress-blankets are of heavy dark green kersey, and the 
coachman’s lap robe of green English box cloth. These are 
all ornamented with the President’s monogram. The lap- 
robe for the inside of the carriage is Labrador otter, beauti- 
fully lined with dark green, and having the monogram ‘ C. 
A.A.” worked in silk. The horses, two in number, are mag- 
nificent animals. They are mahogany bays, five year olds, 
sixteen hands high, have fine flowing manes and tails, and 
are matched almost to a hair. 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 


Sermon BY Henry Warp BEEOHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


TMreny day and every hour they that are with thee, dear Lord, do 
rejoice in thy light and in thy love. We that are chilled by distance, 
and are hidden by the clonds which rise from our own souls, do need 
these reenrring davs: and all the world’s sympathy and association 
d> lift as into sympathy with thy divine mission among men. We 
rejovce that as the year rolls round thou art brought to our thought 


bb) the whole ecarreat of men’s tooughts and by all the usages of 
tcse, and that all the divided sects come into a gracious union, un- 
consciously, on this day of celebration and rejoicing. We are thank- 
fn! forso much. We are ashamed that onr light appreciation of 
thy meaning in coming into this world has left us so satisfied with 


the little, and that our hunger for thee is not greater, and that the 
earnesiness of our avarice for joy ia not greater. 

We beseech thee, O Lord, this day so to bring us into sympathy 
with thy Son in what he was himself, and in the errands which he 
came into the world to begin and to carry forward, that we may have 
a large and rejoicing heart, that we may have some glimpse of thy 
meaning in the past darkness and slowness and imperfectness of 

ime things as the world is ripening toward the eternal glory. 

© Lord, we pray that thou wilt grant unto us to be like-minded 
with our Lord and Saviour. Grant that we may enter into all his 
+ hought for men, and that we may endeavor to make love purer, 
swee'er, larger and more patient in ouselves. May we know how to 
walk the golden way of self-denial, and to taste its unsurpassed joys. 
May we know the bles-edness of sacrifice, and be filled with that joy 
which can vibrate only in the upper sphere of the soul,:for the 
earthly air is too coarse. 

We pray that thou wilt bless all the members of this church. 
Bless all the families that are here rejoicing. Bless the little children 
that are learning the wonderful lore of joy in its alphabet. May they 
be advanced into its full literature in this life, and into its glory and 
genius in heaven. As thou wert a little child, and didst permit thyself 
to be eushrined, maffled and hidden from thine own self, so thou 
bringest into our arms the little children that shall be; but their 
power, their virtue and their glory lies hidden, and is yet to be de- 
veloped. 

Grant that thy servants who have in charge these precious gifts of 
God may come with a sweet solemnity and with pure consecration to 
the work of the household, and to a fulfilling of the will of God in 
their children ; and be very near to those households in which there 
are shadows to-day. ‘here are some that bavé gone up, the mes- 
sengers of God. May they follow them, not outwardly, looking 
downward to the earth and to the grass, but upward along the dim 
and trailing light that angels make as they bear their children back 
to God. 

We pray that thy blessing may come to all churches; to all denomi- 
nations of thy people, s> widely separated from each other, and yet 
more widely separated from thee. 

And we pray that thou wilt hasten that day when the green and 
bitter fruit that hangs upon the boughs of our earth-rooted tree of 
life may swell and come to its beauty. May its bitterness turn to 
sweetness : and may the fruits that shall fall from the boughs of the 
church be no longer as the apples of Sodom. May there be life in 
hem, and health, ard universal gladness. 

Lord God, be patient with our thought of thy deiay. The whole 
earth waiteth for thee, and the darkness is very dark, and the morn- 
ing seems never tocome, In thine own time and in thine own way 
make haste; and,1f it be needful, rebuke us that we may have faith, 
not in that which we see and can understand, but in God whom we 
cannot see nor understand, Bless us, thus, and all thy people, unti) 
at last the sleep is ended and the dream; broken, and in the life 
above we awaken and find ourselves n hine own image. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Spirit, shall be praises ever- 
lasting. Amen. 


SERMON. 
THE MISSION OF CHRIST.* 


’{ HE 4th chapter of Luke, and the passage begin_ 

ving with the 16th verse, is an account of the first 
Christian ordination sermon that was ever preached 
after the Advent, and it was preached by a minister 
who was himself set apart to gospel work. 


** He came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up; and, as 
his castom was, he went into the synagogue on the Sabbath day, 
and stood up for to read.” A 


The service of the synagogue was an arranged pre- 
ordained service in two parts—a reading of the 
Prophets and a reading of the Psalms, or rather, a 
reading of the law, which preceded a reading partly 
of the Prophets and partly of the Psalms. It was given 
to any person of reputation or standing or apparent 
respectability who desired to take part in the reading 
and to make remarks. There was no formal preach- 
ing; and if persons desired to do so they were accus- 
tomed to rise, and they were called upon by the rulers 
of the synagogue to say on; and, after the reading of 
the law, Christ apparently stood up, and then thescene 
took place which is recorded. 


“And there wus delivered unto him the book of the prophet 
Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he found the place 
where it was written, The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. And he began 
to say unto them, This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 


He had come to fulfill this mission; and in this 
Acclaration, which is taken from the 61st chapter of 
Isaiah, and also which has a parallel in the 42d chap- 





* SunpDay Morntine, December 25, 1881. Lesson: Isa, xlii., 1-46. 
fiyuns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 217, 219, 1263. Reported ex- 
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ter of Isaiah, as well as incidental corroboration 
throughout the whole Scripture, he gives us as his or- 
dination sermon his own view of the mission of the 
gospel of Christ and his idea of the genius of religion, 
as it was to be developed from the heart of Jesus; and 
he declared that God was on the side of those who 
were in trouble in all the earth and throughout all 
time. 

This is only saying that God is on the side of all those 
who live lowest down in the vast and prolonged proc- 
ess of evolution which is to carry the huinan race up 
from the bottom to the top. The working force of na- 
ture is God, and the point at which that working force 
takes hold. upon the human race is at the bottem, 
where men are most numerous and most miserable, 
and where they most need the divine interference. 
Where men are lowest down and most environed by 
trouble, there is generally to be found the most firm 
and faithful believing in the existence of a God. When 
men have been carried up by the long training of cent- 
uries to the top of civilization, there is apt to be the 
least belief in the existence of a God. Skepticism al- 
most never begins in great power at the bottom of so- 
ciety. Religion, either as a superstition or as an 
intelligent religion, is developed at the lowest point 
of civilization. Unbelief, or skepticism in its va- 
rious forms, is usually developed at the highest 
point of civilization. It is a declaration of the gospel 
that the heart and soul of God are toward all who are 
in the various troubles which are generic and charac- 
teristic in the progress of the human race; and that 
he is on every side, not merely to deliver men from 
trouble, but to bring them into largeness, into pros- 
perity, and into that joy which tie angels preluded as 
they announced the coming Saviour. The genius of 
the gospel is the rescue of all that are unjoyful, and 
the development of the whole human family into joy. 
Joy isthe fruit of divine love. It is the outspring of 
all the attributes of God, and is to be, not the end and 
aim of life, but that bell which rings to show that the 
human race are reaching the higher developments of 
their nature. It is the signal of relative perfection. 
The object, the tendency. then, of divine providence 
is toward harmony and gladness. 

Now, consider the scope of the text. 
lamation of joy to the pvor. 


It is a proc- 


“ The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me 
to preach good tidings of joy to the poor.” 

The bulk of the human family have always been 
poor, and are poor to-day. There are a million men 
who touch the ground where there is one man that has 
been lifted far up above it. It always has been so, it 
is so, and for apparently many years, not to say ages, 
it will be so. The great mass of the human family are 
yet down close to the soil, Christ’s religion is not 
against the prosperous. It is in favor of prosperity ; 
but it is in favor of developing it where men most lack 
it and most desire it—among the poor. Their num- 
ber; their weakness; their small measure of the gifts 
of life; their stinted degree of civilization itself; their 
helplessness under governments, under policies, under 
the grindings of business among the superior classes— 
these are familiar. ‘‘The destruction of the poor is 
their poverty,” saith the voice of wisdom of old, and 
every age has echoed it, and it is being echoed still; 
but to them the Gospel comes. Cuhrist’s mission was 
to the poor. Doubtless he came to tell them that there 
was a life reserved for them hereafter. But thatis not 
all: he came likewise to tell them that there was an 
influence which was let loose at length in this world, 
and which should bring to the poor emancipation from 
poverty, and exaltation out of the humble stations 
which they were in. Itis the aim of religion, and it 
will be its final fruit, to develop such abundance that 
all who are born into the world shall find themselves 
surrounded by prosperity. 

Next, he came ‘to heal the broken-hearted.” Men 
and women who suffer broken-heartedly are silent. 
They make no clamor. In every household since time 
began there have been those whose hearts were ran- 
sacked; and ina general way it may be said that the 
broken-hearted have been the richest-hearted, and in 
more parts and faculties have had sensibility to the 
shafts of distress and trouble than those who were 
more slenderly endowed. Itis the aim of the Gospel 
to give consolation. When neither surroundings nor 
avocations nor circumstances can relieve men from 
their sorrow, when no alleviations and no medications 
can touch them, when the heart, overborne, breaks 
down, unable to carry any longer the burden of its 
grief, then they who seem to themselves most neglect- 
ed and forgotten of God should know that the Gospel 
is sent into this world to heal the broken-hearted, and 
to give them consolation. The time will come when 
the reign of the broken hearts will cease, and when 
the hearts that gave out all notes of joy shall have 
neither side blow nor onward onset, and shall be mu- 
sical to the end of life. 

The heroisms of human life are uncelebrated. The 





book of forgetfulness contains the names of thousands 
who have suffered heroically ; and the great unseen 
band of the broken-hearted have been of no nation or 
clime; they have been of no civilization; they have 
been of no religious denomination; they have belong- 
ed everywhere to all classes of people; and there is in 
the Gospel a ministration of joy for them. 

Christ came to open the prison doors, to bring forth 
the captives, and to break their chains and shackles ; 
and very largely his mission in that regard has been 
realized: not by far to the degree of the necessity of 
time and the world ; but we have seen the ameliorating 
influence of the Gospel in the treatment of captives, in 
the diminution of their number, and in the exaltation 
of human sympathy for them all the world around. 
It is now a part of the business of every nation to see 
that other nations are not oppressors. It is entering 
into international atmospherc, if not into international 
law, that men must not be needlessly oppressed. The 
literature of human wrong could not be written. 
There are no words that can express the highest flights 
of the experiences of the soul. Neither has there yet 
been any literature that could embalm the lowest suf- 
ferings of human nature. On both the highest and 
the lowest degrees of the scale language utterly fails. 
If books were written containing an account of the 
sum of human woe, no man could bear to read them. 
No man could realize the various degrees of wrong 
which have been inflicted on mankind, and live. It is 
said that no man can see God and live, such would be 
the blinding and overpowering influeace which would 
be shed upon him; and it may also be said that no 
man can see an embodiment of al! evil and live, such 
would be the terror and the dreadful shock which the 
sight would give him. If all the tears which have 
been shed in hopeless imprisonment were brought to- 
gether they would seem a river deeper and wider than 
the very river of the water of life itself. If all the 
sighs and groans which have been uttered by belpicss 
captives around about the earth were gathered to- 
gether they would wrap the world’in a darkness of 
clouds and storm. We know single cases of suffer- 
ing; but we do not put case to case, nation to nation, 
or age to age, and sum up in cur imaginations what 
has been the dolorous history of the human race in any 
of its lines of misery—certainly not so far as its cap- 
tives are concerned. 

The blind are to have sight given to them—mani- 
festly the ignorant ; for no man is so blind as he whose 
soul has no eyes of intelligence. The gospel, then, is 
for the development of the reason and of the sequent 
knowledge. Ignorance is largely the cause of much 
of the misery that exists throughout the world—for it 
must be that ignorance shall always occupy an inferior 
place and be subject to intelligence. As society ex- 
ists und goes on it is quite in vain to find new schemes 
of organization; it is quite in vain for men who suf- 
fer, and are conscious of suffering, as multitudes are, 
to rise up and say, ‘‘Reorganize society so that there 
shall be at the bottom, where the masses live, less and 
less oppression.” The mischief does not lie there, and 
the remedy does not lie there. The mischief is in the 
masses. A man is aman according to the decree of 
God by which he formed the earth; and knowledge 
makes the man—knowledge organized into business, 
into government and into public sentiment. The in- 
telligent, by the very decree of God, will tread down 
the unintelligent ; and it mien complain, and are filled 
with woe, we cannot help it. No change will alter 
the fact that the superior is master of the inferior; 
that the man of intelligence is master of the man with- 
out intelligence ; that the man who has the light and 
power of God which comes to those who are opened 
up in themselves is the superior, the aristocrat, of those 
who are beneath him, and who have not the light and 
power of God, not being opened up in themselves. If 
you should change the organization of society to-day, 
it would go back to-morrow. The spring which car- 
ries it back never loses its elasticity. No revision, 
no recenstruction, gives remedy. There is but one 
remedy—the opening of men and bringing them out of 
ignorance into knowledge. When men are once de- 
veloped they cannot be bound. There is no cord that 
can make shackles enough for universal intelligence. 
When men are once developed there is no inju-tice, 
whether it be conscious or unconscious, meant or un- 
meant, that can hold men in a severe bondage, and 
whip them with a whip of scorpions. Where the 
whole human race are luminous you cannot oppress 
them. 

Therefore the gospel is for the prevalence of intelli- 
gence. It means that. One would think, on hearing 
and reading the systematic enunciations of religion 
which have been made from age to age, that Christ 
came into the world to save churches and creeds and 
doctrines, and that the Gospel was the organized in- 
tellectual development of a possible philosophy of re- 
ligion. That the mission of Christ was to save 
men in this life and in the life to come by making 
them salvable has hardly had any emphasis in the his- 
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tory of time. He came to heal the bruised: the vic- | 
tims of purposed cruelty. Suffering in this life is to 
be turned to joy. 

This, then, was the ordination sermon of Christ: 
‘“‘Behold I am the man of whom the prophets spake ; 
I am the man who comes to reveal the genius of God | 
andthe message of God to time and the world; Iam 
come to take hold of human nature at the very lowest | 
depths; and the ministration of the gospel is from | 
this time henceforth a ministration to the ignorant, to | 





the broken-hearted, to bond-slaves, to all mankind, 
beginning at the bottom.” 

This is the true ministration of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; und any gospel different from this is not 
Christ’s gospel; and any chureh that has not that 
Spirit has not Christ’s Spirit; and any theology that 
has not that for its aim and drift is not God’s theology. 
They are all anti-Christ. 

Joy, I remark, in application of this exposition, is 
certainly the direction which God means that this 
world, in its evolution, shall take. We are not steer- 
ing toward the North Pole: we are steering toward 
the Equator of time, where there is no winter, and 
where there is eternal life and blessedness. When 
we look back to the origin of the race nothing seems, 
I had almost said, more ridiculously than the asser- 
tion that the meaning of God in time is joy; 
but itis the genius of the religion of Jesus Christ 
that it is ‘steering the world toward joy. The 
wo'ld began, as it were, in the glacial period of 
human experience, and has been quietly and steadily, 
if slowly, working toward the equatorial regions of 
warmth and perpetual summer; and yet men look 
back, suffering, in every age, and saying, ‘‘ How long, 
O Lord, how long?” Of all the cries that are recorded 
in the word of God there is not another which has in 
it such infinite pathos as this of the much-enduring 
human race that are crying under their accumulated 
sufferings, ‘‘How long? how long?” Though we do 
not see it yet is any such universality as it is pre- 
dicted, we begin to see signs and tokens and lines of 
it here and there. 

Now, this is a great comfort to me. Some men 
seem to have great comfort in the reflection that the 
world is yet going to be populated by perfect men. I 
do not know so much about perfect men. I never 
have seen them. I cannot understand exactly what 
sortof men they will be. My sympathy is no longer 
in that direction, though I have no doubt that future 
existence will be eminently desirable and attractive. 
That is not the side on which my heart goes out. It 
goes out toward ignorance, and blindness, and suffer- 
ing, and death, and all things that are worse than 
death to human life. When I see what the spring of 
time has been; when I see how the long-past civiliz- 
ation rose only to be effaced; when I see how another 
civilization sprang up after hundreds of years only to 
crumble and go down; when I look out upon the earth 
and see where is the pomp and glory of the Roman em- 
pire, more of whose civilization has been preserved than 
that of any other nation; when I look at Greece and ask, 
‘* Where is the development of the human race that 
took place on this fair soil?” when I go into Asia 
Minor, and into what is now recognized as being the 
cradle of the human race, and see what is the story of 
the old civilization; when I see how the stream of 
time has been filled with eddies, and how a great many 
men are falling back while a great many are going 
forward—when I see these things I often feel, if not 
discouragement, yet amazement. But now, when 
Christ tells me that the very genius of the gospel is the 
production of finul joy in final perfection, I ask, ‘‘Is 
this design of God, this purpose of the church, this 
course of Providence, this working out of the divine 
law in nature, the whole aim of Omnipotence, being 
fulfilled by natural law and by human enactment and 
disposition? If this is so, then I cannot wait.” 

I do not believe in the philosophy of those who 
think that this globe is a ship fatally wounded at sea, 
and bound to sink with its passengers and crew, ex- 
cept so many as can be snatched off by a life-boat, the 
elect ; and that the rest must go down. I do not be- 
lieve in any such thing. While God saves men off 
from the earth, the earth itself is carrying out this won- 
derful plan of evolution and of the final and complete 
development of the world. In spite of tardiness and 
delays and reactions and declines the world has gained 
a great deal. The realm of joy is nearer to us than it 
was two thousand years ago. Revolution used to be 
incipient reformation. Now reformations are tak- 
ing the place of bloody revolutions. In other words, 
national life is able to clear itself from its infirmities 
and diseases. Old nations are beginning to recuper- 
ate. The revival of nations that are far gone is a mod- 
ern phenomenon unknown to antiquity. The spirit of 
kindness has ameliorated the intolerale severity of 
law. Law had to be severe. Government had to be 
severe. The nearer the majority of the human race 
live to the animal conditions they more they have to 





be governed by animal conditions. The nearer they 


are to the earth the more they come under the admin- 
istration of great physical, natural law. In the early 
periods of the human race, when men were less sus- 
ceptible to higher influences than they are now, gov- 
ernments had to be severer, as mere pedagogical in- 
strumentalities, than they were afterwards. 

Now, that the human race can be restrained and en- 
riched, that it can be led forward and developed by 
milder policies and laws, and that the spirit of benev- 
olence is chastening and subduing the forces of gov- 
ernments and institutions is one of the signs of the 
times. Christ is coming. War is not what it was once. 
There is as much as there was, but its ministration is 
far more on the side of civilization. The fruits of war 
are more nearly fruits of civilization than they were in 
any age anterior to this. Useless wars are being 
frowned upon by the whole globe. Governments 
have not yet learned not to covet. I believe that ours 
is the only government on the earth which has the 
power and means of stealing the territory of neighbor- 
ing nations and does not do it. The last great steal we 
made was, I think, from Mexico; and that was not 
made by us; it was made by slavery. It was one of 
the last feats of Moloch, and one of the things that 
destroyed him in our midst. But England does not 
lose a chance to steal; and France goes out of her way 
to steal. Germany steals. If Austria does not, it is 
because she cannot. Since the days when they all had 
a pluck at Poland they have never got rid of the habit. 
Stealing has been very largely an attribute of dynasty 
and concentrated power since time began; but it is 
declining ; and now when nations are going to steal 
they do it in the name of humanity. They are going 
to steal all South Africa; and for what purpose? To 
keep the settlers from exterminating the natives. They 
are going to steal Zululand, and all the adjacent terri- 
tory in behalf of peace and order. 

But a better day is coming. Even Great Britain, 
whose hand is firmer than any other in its hold on the 
globe, and reaches further, and is more avaricious of 
territory than any other, is.opening her hand. And I 
think it ought to be a subject for jubilee aud celebra- 
tion. It is asign that the millennium is near when 
Great Britain, having taken territory from the weak, 
lets it go from motives of humanity and justice; and 
when the millennial day comes such names as Glad- 
stone will be written in lines of light far up not a 
great way from the Saviour’s name. In spite, then, of 
delays, the Advent is pouring light forward, and is 
prophesying. Now, we are told by men who do not 
believe in Christianity that the good which has been 
done on the earth has not come from religion; that, 
as Buckle puts it, the moral sense of the world has 
not been the immediate cause of the advance of civili- 
zation. He finds it to lie in the philosophy of some 
nations; in the climate of some nations; in the food 
of some nations. He does not attribute any of it to 
the sense of right and wrong. And other men are un- 
dertaking to show that neither Christ nor religion is 
to be credited with the various amenities of life. 
They say that they come from the spirit of humanity 
—from what men are doing. 

Well, what is it that makes men do it, after such a 
long career of cruelty? If man oppresses man, if man 
tortures man, if man slays man no longer, what has 
brought about this change? I admit that all natural 
laws are working toward this consummation; but 
what makes natural laws work in that direction? It 
is the spirit of Christianity. But men say, ‘‘ Why has 
not Christianity done it before?” Because there has 
been so little of it. Itis the design of God to work 
through instruments. The most powerful influence 
known is not the attraction by which the planets are 
kept apart or drawn in their circuits; it is not the 
inestimable forces of physics. These are not the 
strongest instrumentality. It is the human soul. 
When the race united shall bring the enthusiasm of 
Christianity fully to bear, not the sun itself shall have 
more power than this will have. 

And is not the human family in a condition to exalt 
that largest and lowest and most victorious power of 
the human will in the direction of humanity and jus- 
tice? They are themselves being acted upon by the 
great laws of nature—physical laws; by the instru- 
mentalities that are employed in the primary work of 
man’s emancipation. And are not all these things 
ministers of him sent forth to minister, not alone to 
heirs theological of salvation, but to the whole human 
race, building them up and carrying them forward? 
But how slow has the development been! It has been 
very slow. Professor Guyot says that there are three 
periods of growth in plant life. The slowest is by 
the root; next is growth by the stem, which is very 
much accelerated; and last is the period of the blos- 
som and the fruit, which rushes. The world has been 
growing by the root, and its growth has been slow— 
especially to us whose whole measuring-rule is seventy 
years—three score and ten—or four score; but while 
that is our measuring-rule, God dwells in eternity, 
and before him a thousand years are as a single day, 





and a single day is as a thousand years. Onthe scale 
by which God measures he has time enough. He does 
not fear the length of anything. He is eternal; and 
though his administration measured by our diminished 
scale has seemed very slow, if we were to stand and 
witness the phenomena of time as he interprets then 
I think it would be apparent to us that the progress of 
the world has been very rapid. 

Men say, ‘‘ Well, suppose it had been rapid since 
the Advent of Christ two thousand years ago, 
the world have been in the condition that it is in now ? 
Look at Africa. See in what a state of degradation 
the people are there, except those that have been im- 
ported. Almost the whole of Asia is in a condition 
of barbarism. Even Europe is semi-barbarous in the 
most of its population. Look at all South America, 
It is acrater forever boiling. Look at North America. 
Look at the islands of the sea. And Christianity has 
been two thousand years at work!” I beg your par- 
don; that is where you make your mistake. Organized 
Christianity is a sham; and yet it is an indispensable 
sham. You cannot make steam without having an en- 
gine for it to workin. The power of the gospel has 
had to have an instrument; but men have had no no- 
tion of how to build thatinstrument; and the church 
has represented very largely the selfishness of the 
human race organized into power. The selfishness 
of the human race has been taken as an instrument 
with which to organize the church over which Christ’s 
name has been written. The institutions of the church 
have been essentially conservative; and from begin- 
ning to end they have done as much to prevent the 
development of true humanity in this world as they 
have done to promote it. The theologians that reign 
to-day lie astumbling-block right across the intelligent 
construction of religion. And is it surprising that 
the work has been delayed? Christ has been crucified 
over again for two thousand years. He has suffered 
at the hands of his friends. We have not yet got at 
the true conception of Christ. He may be conceived 
of by the poet, by the essay writer, or by the preacher; 
but Christ will not be revealed in this world until mill- 
ions and millions of men in the family, and in busi- 
ness, and civil life stand and pour out the Christlike 
dispositions which belong to them upon mankind. 
When the time comes in which one whole nation shall 
live as Christ lives, suffering for humanity, bearing, 
forbearing, making love the chief justice, touching no 
man with harm, and every man with love, pain and 
penalty being the nurse that love sends, then the mil- 
lenium will, indeed, have begun, and will be near its 
consummation. 

If the snow has not melted, if the summer of the 
gospel has not yet been ushered in, it is because there 
has not been enough sunshine—because the church 
has not done its whole duty. I think that hell has had 
the management of most of the theology of this world. 
I do not mean that there is not a great deal in theology, 
in creeds and in catechisms, which is true; but I de- 
clare that the essential representation of the divine 
nature and the divine feeling has been such that every- 
thing which has been most manly in men has been 
blighted ; for man’s own self respect has come to re- 
volt at and to be skeptical concerning any such view 
of God as that which, for the most part, has been 
presented by theologians. 

All movements, then, of every kind, in theology, in 
the organization of religion, which do not give this 
central view of Christ, which do not pulsate with the 
feeling that led him to declare in his own ordination 
sermon, ‘* The Spirit of the Lord is upon me; I repre- 
sent God, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor, and hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord”—all such movements come short of the 
gospel requirement. 

On this Christmas morning let us not rejoice merely 
with a kind of regulation joy: let us sink our thoughts 
yet deeper into the counsels and very heart of God; 
and while we rejoice that we have had our lines cast 
in pleasant places, and that our house has been built 
upon foundations immovable, and that prosperity and 
gladness have rung out from our dwelling, let us take 
on w larger joy in nobler proportions, and bless God 
that at last the gospel itself is going to be developed 
and understood by men, and that according to the 
ministration of prophecy through Jesus Christ all the 
future is to be luminous. The world is moving out 
from the shadow and toward the morning ligit. 
The world is advancing with steps more and more 
rapid. Already we begin to hear afar the faint celes- 
tial music, and the march of all the world is quicken- 
ing. Already the color is being blanched out from 
the blood-red banners, and ere long white and joyous 
and glorious will be the banner that leads forth the 
human race from ignorance, from cruelty, from op- 
pression and from all wrong, into the realm of light 


and gladness. 
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MIRANDA’S PERPLEXITY. 
Dear Laicus : 

I fear that is a misleading sentence with which Jen- 
nie closes her excellent advice to Miranda. It is to 
the effect that if she will cease seeking for admiration 
she will be surprised to find admirers seeking her. I 
fear this may tempt her to follow the same ends by a 
more ingenious protest. I want her to understand 
clearly that she must cast them away entirely, and 
only hope that virtue will be its own reward. She 
must be satisfied to look only for a purer heart and a 
larger womanhood. It is not always that admirers 
will be thrown into the balance with their gifts; else 
we might content ourselves with the lesser,and slight 
the larger prize. Have not many good women let 
themselves to single-minded usefulness, winning per- 
fect trust and reverence from the men who wed them, 
but never that complacent delight in their spiritual 
beauty which extends itself to transfigure the person 
of its object, and which is true love? No; you cannot 
promise it to Miranda even after the most absolute 
surrender of her will to God’s. He may yet have his 
own reasons for appointing her to a single life. You 
can only promise her that she may be worthy of love. 

Let me say next that I think Jennie draws too dark 
a picture of the hunger and imprisonment of heart a 
single woman mu*t sometimes feel. I doubt if in 
God’s kind providence it is necessary for any one to 
live in the isolation she describes. It is easy to laugh 
at school-girl attachments and women’s friendships; 
that I think there are many married couples counting 
themselves as happy as the average who know no 
such delightful communion of thought and feeling as 
passes between women who sincerely love one an- 
other, who have been coguizant for years of one an- 
other’s experiences, and can enter-with full sympathy 
into each other’s lives. If it is really love that Miranda 
cares for—not a desirable and generally coveted world- 
ly position, and that most serviceable slave for a sel- 
fish woman, a devoted husband—let her look about 
with a new and more attentive gaze among the friends 
God has already given her. Let her cast a more ten- 
der glance upon her mother and sisters, gr upon the 
young women of, her own age, and she need not suffer 
long for full and affectionate intercourse, There will 
be some one to need her confidence and sympathy, as 
she needs the same from others. 

Yes, there is a good work for Miranda to do ia the 
years of her single life, in cultivating her power to love. 
How many among us,have explored the height and 
depth and length and breadth of the apostle’s com- 
mandment, ‘‘See that ye love one another with a 
pure heart fervently”? Are not these beautiful words? 
What treasures of meaning are summed up in them! 
‘*With a pure heart fervently”! Who could think of 
self while studying such words! 

And in their study comes the power to appreciate 
love. Like color to the blind is love to a narrow- 
hearted, selfish woman. It can bring her no true de- 
light. She is like the possessor of a jewel who does 
not know its worth. A bit of paste would satisfy her 
as weil to make a show with. Of what use to Becky 
Sharp was her husband’s true love for her? She en- 
joyed her power over him. She liked to feel that his 
manly qualities were her possession. She liked to 
have him bring her chocolate, and wait upon her; to 
count him in the sum of her luxuries, the complete- 
ness of her worldly equipment. But she never felt 
set apart and dignified by his love. It never melted her 
heart in thanksgiving, nor turned her to God in 
prayer that she might be more worthy of the blessing. 
She never rested tenderly in it, feeling that in it she 
had enough for absolute happiness, though all other 
earthly gifts were taken away. No; letus ask for ten- 
der and open hearts before we ask for husbands. Itis not 
what we possess, but our readiness for the possession, 
that matters most. Love might come to us in some 
humble and uncouth guise, and we nct know its divine 
nature. Miranda’s love may not come in the shape of 
that desirable beau, well-to-do, well-dressed, and well- 
mannered, such as a young lady who attends parties and 
pays attention to her costume might think most suit- 
able for her. Some plain and awkward man, slow of 
speech, rough-handed, and perhaps shabby in attire, 
may Offer her that which is a pearl of such great price 
to women, and she, if she be not wise, may refuse to 
recognize the treasure because of the leaden casket. 

Let me add but one word, to call Miranda’s thought 
to the fine and deep delight we may have in observing 
the love of others. How can we confine ourselves 
toa petty grievance about our own little share while 
there is so much beautiful love in the world to be 
watched with gladness? Those marriages of her 
sisters—surely, while they are in prospect, there can be 
no room in her heart for fretting about her own. It 
would be like refusing to enjoy a beautiful landscape 





spread before one’s window ‘because we possessed no 
ownership in the soil. 


Say thou wert homeless, yet thy smile, 
Thou tender soul, it would beguile 
To sce the sparrow build her nest, 
The foxes find their place of rest, 
And men rebuilding Eden all the while. 


Say thou wert childless and alone, 
Lover and friend in darkness gone ; 
Thy temper wrought so sweet and fine, 
Would see all children’s faces shine— 
All human ties in clearer beauty shown. 


Say that no human soul doth care 
Thy best of life with thee to share, 
Yet seeing still the great world fed, 
Though others’ hands do break the bread, 
Thy gladdness hath no room for vain despair. 


What if the stream of sympathy, 
For love of God, should pass thee by, 
Hold out the cup thou may’st not quaff ? 
Thou, who can’st laugh with those who laugh, 
All themes of mirth and weeping shalt thou try. 


Aunt Maria. 
A CREDITOR’S VIEW. 

I was glad to see the answer given in your paper 
lately to the question, ‘‘Has a man in debt the right 
to give?” Not long since, I saw the same question 
answered in a prominent religious paper, by the as- 
surance that it was always a man’s duty to give to 
worthy objects, insolvent or not. I only regret that 
you thought best to qualify your answer by suggest- 
ing that as benevolence is necessary to spiritual health 
some giving may be necessary. 

I do not deny that there may be truth in the sugges- 
tion; but for years past there have been so many who 
have preserved their spiritual health at their neighbor’s 
expense that there seems no danger of neglect in that 
direction. 

Has not a false state of public sentiment arisen 
which puts generosity before justice and honor (so- 
called) before honesty. 

A young man begins with, say, a very little capital, 
having enterprise and business tact, and professing— 
and perhaps in the beginning possessing—religious 
principles, his trusting, inexperienced neighbors con- 
fide to him their little hard-earned stores. 

For a time all goes well, but he ventures too rashly 
the money whose value he has not learned by earning, 
and at last he fails, and the poor neighbors who had 
trusted him lose their all. 

Now, who is most to be pitied in such a case, these 
creditors—many of them old and feeble, and without 
business habits or ability, and with the earnings of a 
lifetime gone—or he, in the prime of life, strong, 
healthy, capable, with trained faculties, and a dozen 
paths open to him? 

And yet this man usually poses in the attitude of a 
poor, persecuted victim, while the creditors are greedy, 
remorseless shylocks, clamoring for their pound of 
flesh. The whole thing, it seems to me, lies in a 
nutshell. 

A man ought to understand that when he owes debts 
he cannot pay he is using another man’s money for 
everything he buys, and consequently he is either liv- 
ing upon charity or he is stealing; he can take which 
horn of the dilemma he prefers. 

In either case it seems to me about as appropriate 
for him to ask whether it is his duty to give as it would 
for the inmates of our almshouses or penitentiaries to 
put the same question. 

Doubtless there are men who fail honestly, through 
no fault of their own; but I have found such men liv- 
ing cheaper, faring poorer, and working harder than 
the poorest of their creditors, and asking no question 
about their duty to give away other people’s money. 

Failures like this will never grow common, for they 
are not pleasant; but while men can venture rashly, 
give liberally, spend freely, and then fail gracefully and 
enjoy all the glory and profit of martyrdom, insolvency 
will continue to be fashionable. P. E. 


THE DEBTOR'S DUTY. 

In a recent number of your paper an inquiry was 
made as to the duty of a debtor, to which proper an- 
swer was given as faras it went. Would you allowa 
few words from one in the same condition, and who has 
carefully considered the subject in all its bearings for 
several years? Reluctantly, but with advice he could not 
ignore, he went into bankruptcy; honestly gave up his 
property, which amounted to over fifty per cent. of his 
indebtedness. Expense and waste used up the estate 
and creditors got nothing. The question of moral 
obligation came up at once, for the legal had gone. 
Starting with a little outside aid he soon began to make 
a modest living and had a little surplus, which he could 
have and perhaps should have added to his little capital 
soasto beable to carry on business so as to compete with 
hisrivals. Only a portion of it went so, however. First, 
while living economically he considered that his family 
had a first claim on his earnings. Their comfort and 
education, of which jthe church was a part, were the 





first demands to be met, and he did not think he was 
called on to forego small charities. However, there 
were some debts he hastened to pay. First of all, one 
owing to a widow for borrowed money. Then he 
paid something on debts contracted for the necessities 
of living, and some owing to neighbors of moderate 
means. Later on he paid something to one who had 
befriended him in his struggle. He expects to pay 
more in these directions, but he has doubts as 
to the duty of paying all his indebtedness should 
he make something beyond a living and a capital 
sufficient to do a small business. His conclusion 
is, that in no case is he under obligations to pay more 
than the difference between the value of property 
given up and his debts—viz., 50 per cent. He has 
serious doubts as to whether he is under obligation 
to pay any portion of the general indebtedness. Mer- 
chants sell goods counting that there is a certain per 
cent. of loss to accrue in bad debts. They are ready 
to compromise a debt, and expect nothing farther ; 
and they are ready to forgive the debt if the debtor 
gives up all he has. That is the way I have looked 
at it when I was the creditor, and not the debtor. It 
is the duty, if you please, of the creditor to for- 
give the debt. Is it forbidden the debtor to ac- 
quiesce? Shall a too sensitive conscience worry 
a man through many long years because he 
cannot pay to the cent? If conditions were re- 
versed would he exact it of his debtors? 
And if not, why exact it of himself? ‘‘Forgive us 
our debts.” Is he going to try and pay his Heavenly 
Father, or will he allow him the divine pleasure of for- 
giving his debts? And shall man assume that there are 
debts between man and man that cannot be forgiven, 
and the forgiveness accepted? There are those, with- 
out doubt, who will cry out that this is immoral teach- 
ing; but is it? I think a careful consideration will 
show it is not; and if it aids to calm any sensitive soul 
I shall be content. Mercy. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING. 


Notwithstanding the obvious improvement in many 
respects of our Sunday-school work, and the numer- 
ous hopeful appliances for the teaching of the lessons 
from week to week, there is a grievous fault which 
must clearly be seen by those having large experience 
and therefore the means of observation, to be alarm- 
ingly onthe increase. The error referred to is the 
tendency to so use the portion of time allotted to the 
teachers as hardly to insure, even at the close of the 
lesson, any practical spiritual hope. This assuredly 
ought not so to be. ‘‘Every lesson points to Thee,” is 
the name of a good Sunday-school hymn, and in the 
instruction and conversation on the lesson, from in- 
fant school to Bible class, this idea should be carried 
out, though it be at the expense ofall others. Geog 
raphy, history, and Jewish ritual are good in their 
proper places, but shall we allow them to overshadow 
and eclipse the bright shining of the Star of Bethle- 
hem? Shall the Alpha and Omega have neither the 
first place nor the last ? Shall we not, friends, renew 
our consecration, and hereafter in the exposition of 
the lessons give our Jesus not only the beginning and 
the ending, but carry his love and his tenderness to 
the listening ears and the living souls of those around 
us in every sentence, if may be, that falls from our 
lips? May our all-wise and infinitely loving Father 
who sent his well-beloved Son even to die for the sav- 
ing of us, his dear children, grant us grace and strength 
for every time of need. Fiorence E. Draper. 

RocHEsTER, N. Y. 


AN ALLEGORY. 
Dear Mr. Editor : 

Please allow me to introduce a short allegory into 
the columns of The Christian Union. 

A man went out into his field and saw where a fire 
had been kindled near a hedge, and hastily running 
back to his house for a pail of water to extinguish it, 
saw @ pint cup near the well, and saying to himself, 
“This will do,” ran back with it full of water 
and dashed it onthe fire. But the fire had increased 
so much that a pint of water would not put it out. 
Again he runs wack, and, seizing a quart cup, fills it, 
and ran, dashing that on the flames. But this failed 
to put out the fire. ‘‘ Well,” said he, mortified at his 
defeat and lack of good sense, “I think now I will 
throw away my cups and bring a pail of water at once 
to put out this fire.” 

Somewhat like this man the Water Board of the 
City of New York is acting. The city is extending its 
limits and increasing in population, and to meet this 
inereasing want they go out and dig and locate cups 
of water to supply the growing wants of the inhabi- 
tants. Why not at once, instead of throwing away 
time and money ia constructing these little country 
reservoirs, go to work on a gigantic scale, that would 
bring into the city a supply for all time. This will 
have to be done ultimately. 

BrewstzERs, Dec. 2d., 1881, M. 
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BOOKS OF TRE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omsssion in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 

Henry Hott & Co., N. Y. 


** Renaisance in Italy.” 2 vols. By John Abding- | N 
ton Symonds. 
** Age of the Despots.” 
“The Revival of Learning.” 
SumMNER & Co., Chicago. 
“A Peculiar People.” By Wm. 8. Balch. 
J. R. Oseoop & Co., Boston. 
* President.Garfield and Education.” By Prof. 
Hensdale.” 
**The Imitation of Christ.” By Thomas 4 Kem- 
is. 
ar Poets and Etchers.” Aldrich, Bryant, Emer- 
son and others. 
H. D. Norges & Co., Boston. 
‘“*A Trip Eastward.” By Edward Abbott. 
Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
* Land of the Bible.” By J. W. McGarvey. 
Lee & SuHeparp, N. Y. 
“Common Sense About] Woman.” By T, W. 
Higginson. 
“Handbook of Light Gymnastics.” By Lucy 
B. Hunt. 
D. Van NostRAanp, N. Y. 
* Gouge on Ventilation.” 
Am. S. S. Union, N. Y. 
“ A Pictorial Commentary on Mark.” By Rev. 
Edward Rice. 
** Kalani of Oahn.” 
by the author. 


By C. M. Newell. Published 


MAGAZINES. 

Macmillan’s Magazine. Catholic World. New 
Englander, Unitarian Review. Photographic 
Times. 

Seaside Library. 

** My Darling’s Ransom.” By Richard Dowling. 

“The Cousin from India.” By Georgiana 
Craik. 

“Owen Gwynne’s Great Work.” By Lady Au- 
gusta Noel. 

“The Mistletoe Bough.” By Miss M. E. Brad- 
don. 

‘“*Your Money or Your Life.” By Wilkie Col- 
lins. 

** Nell’s Story.” By Violet Whyte. 

**Numa Roumestan.” By Alphonse Daudet. 

** What the Shepherds Saw.” By Thomas Hardy. 

Franklin Square Library. 

“Civil Service in Great Britain.” By Dorman B. 
Eaton. 

* The Question of Cain.” By Mrs. Cashal Hoey. 








BOOKS ANNOUNCED LAST 
WEEK. 


D. AppLetTon & Co., Bond St., N. Y. 

‘The Verpalist.” Alfred Ayres. $1. 

“* The Orthepist.” Alfred Ayres. $1. 

AMERICAN TRacT Society, N, Y. 

** American Messenger.” 30 cts. per year. 

* Child’s Paper.” 

** Morning Light.” 

** Apples of Gold.” 50 cts per year. 

*¢ Illustrated Christian Weekly.” $2.50 per year. 

C. B. Buackau, N. Y. 

** Vincent’s Lesson Commentary.” $1.25. 

** Peloubet’s Select Notes.” $1.25. 

** Boston Monday Club Sermons. $1.50. 

“Revised New Testament.” $1. 

* American Revized New Testament.” $1.50. 

CassELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co., N. Y. 

“Magazine of Art.” $3.50 per year. 

Century Co., N. Y. 

“The Century.” $4 per year. 

OLIVER Ditson & Co., Boston and N. Y. 

** Norway Music Album.” $2.50, $3, $4. 

** Beauties of Sacred Song.” $2, $2.60, $3. 

**Gems of English Song.” $8. 

**Gems of Strauss.” $3. 

“Franz’s Album of Song.” $3. 

** Creme de la Creme,” 2 vols. $3. 

*“ Rhymes and Tunes.” $1.50. 

“Olivette.” 50 cts. 

** Mascot.” 50 cts. 

* Patience.” 50 cts, 

Forps, Howarp & Hu.Bert, N. Y. 

“Professor Raymond’s Shakespeare for the 
Young Folks. $2.75, $3.20. 

Mrs. Stowe’s New Stories: “‘A Dog’s Mission,” 
**Queer Little People,” ‘Little Pussy Willow.” 
Each $1.25. 

“ Life and Times of Sir Philip Sydney.” $1.50. 

** The Lovers of Provence.” $3.50 and $7. 

“Ros Raymond’s Merry-Go-Round,” Illustrated. 


$1.50. 

os Bryant’s Library of Poetry and Song.” $5, 
$7.50, 

‘* & Fool’s Errand.” $i. 

“ Bricks Without ye $1.50. 

* Figs and Thistles.” 

“My Wife and I,” “ We and Our Neighbours,” 
“ Pink and White ” * Poganuc People.” 
The set, $5. Single vols. ¢. 50. 

American Version: Revised New Testament.” 
Edited 6 Dr. R. D. Hitchcock. $1, $1. - $3.26. 

“The | History: The Four Gos is Woven 
into a Continuous Narrative.” By Rev. yon Ab- 
bott, D. D., and James R. Gilmore. $1.7 


I, K. Funx & Co., N.Y, 
“ Hugh’s Commentary: Mark.” 60c., $1. 
Gro. W. Haruax, N. Y. 
“My Boy and I; or, On the Road to Slumber- 
land.” a.” ‘Text by Mrs. Mary D. Brine. Illustrated 


Tuomas NEtson & Son, N. Y, 
“America.” Robert MacKenzie. $1.50. 
“The Nineteenth Century.” Robert MacKenzie. 


* Indian Pictures.” with pen and pencil. 
Rev. W. Unwick. $3. 

“ The Eastern jh. $2. 

“Family Fortunes.” Edward Garret. $1.75. 

“The Lake Regions of Central Africa.” Jobn 
weddie. $1.50. 

“Children Busy, Children Glad, Children 

a Children Sad.” $1.50. 

uss in Boots.” E. K. Johnson. 75 cents. 
** Little Red Riding Hood.” M. E. Edwards. 75c 


‘THe NuRSERY Pus. Co. 


“The Nursery of 1881.” Yearly vol., $1.50. Half- 
yearly, 85 cents. 


Wm. A. Ponp, N. Y. 


“Cluster of Song.” $2, $2.50, $3.25. 
**Sunday Readings.” Albert W. Berg. $1.50, 


$2. 
* Little Lays for Lads & Lasses.” Wade Whipple. 
75 cents, $1. 


Eveene R. Smita, N. Y. 
* Lesson Helper.” 30 cents per year. 
Wuiret & Sroxes, N. Y. 


“Prize Painting Book.” Miss Dora Wheeler. 
$1.35. 

* Christmas Owl.” Mrs. Martha Lamb. 50 cts. 

** Esan Harderz.” Wm. Osborn Stoddart. $1.50. 


D. 8S. Prtusnury, N. Y. 
** Christmas and New Year's Cards.” 


“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW GAMES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL GAME 


OF THE 


OLD WORLD. 


The most instructive game ever published 
for Old or Young. Price 50 Cents 


WORD GIVING AND WORD 
FINDING. 


Price, 25 Cents. 














GAME OF FRENCH HISTORY 
IN FRENCH. 


Price, 75 Cents. Home Account Book 60 
cents. On receipt of publisher’s price will 
be sent, post-paid, 


D. S. PILLSBURY 
680 Sixth Ave. N. Y. 


VOCAL ECHOES. 


($1.00.) A new collection of three-part songs for 
Female Voices. By W. O. Perkins. New and 
fine music; 142 octavo pages. Piano accompani- 
ment. Valuable book for Seminaries and Female 
Colleges. Music by Smart, Hatton, Cherubini, 
Glover and others 


PA ER’S CHURCH COMPOSI- 

IONS (32.0. ©. D. Parker. Of 
the best quality. Yor * Quartet or Chorus 
Choirs. 


THE NEW OPERAS ‘a's 

and large de- 
mand, as they contain — all the ~~ X airs of 
the day. Send $1 and receive By TURN 
MAIL vocal scores of ** Patience,” ** Pieee” *“*Sor- 
cerer,” ** Musketeers,” or ** Infanta’s Dolls.” Send 
50 cts. for ** Olivette,” “* Mascot,” or ** Pinafore.” 
Or send 50 cents for Instrumental arrangement of 
** Mascot,” ‘ Olivette,” *‘* Billee Taylor,” * Pa- 
tience” and ‘* Pirate.s” 


THE HOLIDAY MUSIC BOOKS 


Of DITSON & CO. are standard and valuable 
throughout the year. Every lover of really good 
music should possess a copy of BEAUTIES OF 
SACKED SONG ($2), or Norway Music Album 

2.50). 
ay et $2, and receive for a whole year the weekly 
MusicaL REC ORD, With 350 pages of mzsic, besides 


all the news. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


H. DITSON & CO., 842 Broadway, New York. 
“MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


A new collection of the choicest songs of the day 
both standard and popular, by the best authors 
With piano accompaniment. Board Covers, $2. 
Cloth, $2.50. A very handsome holiday edition 
in cloth, gilt, $3.25. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


Gems of Sacred Music (not hymns) arranged in an 
attractive, tasteful manner, as solos for the piano- 
forte, by Albert W. Berg, from the best ancient and 
modern masters. Novel in design and useful and 
attractive in contents. Price, in boards, $1.50; 
cloth, $2. 


Little Lays for Lads & lasses. 


An ‘unique and charming collection of lovely 
songs for children, The Words and Music are al) 
original, and the entire contents simple, refined 
and child-like. By Wade Whipple. Boards, 75 
cents; cloth, $7. 

B. — of any of the above mailed on receipt o 


Published by 
WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York City. 











od Ay yt -School and Family Litra- 
rs, Parents, Teachurs, 
You , 2 ona Children. Oatalaryue 


ree to a on application. 
PHTLLIPR *e BUNT blishers, New- Yor) . 





TALK 
BOYS 
GIRLS 





On the Sunday-School Lessens for 1882, by 


over thirty of the most eminent preachers to children. Teachers will 
find this volume fuil of clear and apt illustrations, especially adapted 
to the comprehension of the young. Many other invaluable features. 
Send for descriptive circulars. 


I. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 


10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 





THE EDITION 


OF THE 


DELINEATOR 


for January, 


1s 


153,000 COPIES. 





s@- This Fact is a Guarantee at the hands of the Public 
that the DELINEATOR is the , 


BEST FASHION MAGAZINE 


1882, 





fifteen cents. 





Louis Tiffany. $5. 
aut rate Laura Ledgard and W. T, Peters. 


in the World. Its Subscription Price is only One Dollaza 
year, and includes a certificate entitling the holder to fifty 


cents’ worth of our Patterns. Send for a Sample Copy, price 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York, 


To be Issued Dec. 27th. 
Hymn Service No. 3. 


by Lowry and Doane. 
Price, $10 per 100: 12 Cents each by Mall. 


Hy™MwN SERvicE No. 3 is a useful collection of 
Songs for Sunday Schools. While the hymns are 
adapted for the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS OF 1882, 


they will be found very desirable for all Sunday- 
School Services. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


whee NINTH ST., 8 Ay DOLPH ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


») THE GREATEST LIVING 
Authors, such as Prof. Max 
Muller, Rt. Hon. W. 
Gladstone. Jas. A. Froude, 
Prof. Huxley, R. A. Proc- 
tor, Edw. A. Freeman, 
Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, Frances Power 
Cobbe, Prof. Goldwin 
The Duke ofAravil. 
ack. vliss Thack- 
eray, Mra, Wulock-Craik, 
Geo. MacDonald, Mrs. Oli- 


. +) > bant, Jean Ingelow, Thos. 
mk werey Matthew Arnold, 
W.H.Mall lleock, W.H. Story, 

Feurgeute + Kuskin, Tennyson, Browning, 


and many others are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 


* Jan. 1, 1882 Tue Living AGE enters upon its 152d 
Volume, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. A weekly magazine, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo paxes of reading-matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of matter, with freshness, 
owing to its weekly issue, and with a satiasactory 
completeness attempted by novther publication, the 
best Eseays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, * Biographical, Historical and Politi cal 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature. 











It is therefore invaluable to every American 
reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of [an indispensable current 


literature, —indispensable because it embraces the 
productions of the 


Ablest Living Writers 


in all branches of sneer ~ ine Science, Poliacs and 


** No other saan can compare with THe Liv- 
ING AGE in interest and value. . A veritable the- 
saurus of the best work of the most celebrated writers 
in literature, science, politics and art.”—{Boston 
Traveller. 

**It supplies a better compendium of current dis- 
cussion, information and investivation, and gives a 
greater amount and variety of reading-matter, which 
it is well worth while to read, than any other publi- 
cation.”—{Boston Journal. 

** No reader who makes himself familiar with its 
contents can jack the means of a sound literary cult- 
ure.”—{New York Tribune. 

** An indispensable visitor."—[{[New Yerk Obser- 


ve 

vs It is indispensable fn every household where any 
attempt is made to keep up with the current thought 
of the day . It is a thorough compilation’ of 
what is best ‘in ‘the ——— of the day, whether 
relating to history, biogra fiction, poetry, wit, 
science, politics, eology, Criticism or art. ”_THart- 
ford Courant. 

** it contains not only the best solid Mtsratere, but 
also the best seria) stories of the day. . . 
are printed 1 to keep any reader abreast Wid ie the 
best printed thoughts of the best of our contemporary 
writers.“—{Episcopal Kegister, Philadelphia. 

** The ablest corey and reviews of the day are to 
be found here.... We know of no investment of eight 
dollars in'the wor'd of literature that will yield equal 
returns.” mt he Presbyterian, Philade! pase. 

**It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.—[Pitts- 
bureh Christian Advocate. 

ai being a weekly publication, is, comparatively 
speaking, the cheapest magazine published. "—[(Com- 
mercial Advertiser, Detroit. 

**As much a necessity as ever.”—[(The Advance, 


ae oldest and best.”—{Courier-Journal, Louis- 


* The best and cheapest xeriodical in America.”— 

(Evangelical Churchman, Toronto 

Published Weekly at $8 a year. free of postage; or 
for $10.6) THE LIVING AGE and any one of ‘the 
American $4 monthlies (or opened A. Weekly” or 

‘Bazar") will be sent for a year, tpaid ; or, 
for $9.50 THE Livine AGE and the “‘ ae" Nichol 
er i Appleton’ 8 Monthly,” or ‘‘ Lipy incott’s Mon 


"oe is the time to subscribe, beginning with the 
New Year. 


Address. LSTTELLS CO., Boston. 





50 ei 


ASSACHUSETTS, Lanesboro, Berk- 
shire Co. 
ELMW0OOD INSTITUTE 

for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
Private instruction a specialty. Terms largely re- 
duced. From JudgeC. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long a patron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal has had 
8 long and successful experience in the care and edy- 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no school where all the surroundings seem so well 
suited to insure study and progress.” 

General H. M. Slocum, of Brooklyn, also s patron 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin- 
ion. Reference may be made to Messrs. Samuel and 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form." 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., 
7 East 14th St., near University PL, N. ¥. 


M®*- S.L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for Yeung Ladies. West End Institute, New 
Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 
for circular. 


rant Genuine Ch romo Cards, no two alike, 
name l0c. SNOW & CO. Meriden, Conn. 

















pocmars AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS, 

1. Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachers, 

2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

8. Sells and Rents School Properties. 

4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 


Good Schools. 
Publishes U. 8. School and College 





T. wonrTs PINCKNEY, YY; 
: cot, Kew York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Vom. XXV., No. 1. 
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Farm and Garden 


One object of The Christian Union w lo (os- 
pelizeall he industrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived, The farms of the United States afford a| 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Asthe Government lights our coasts for | 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- | 


association will be needed, and for the 


| may be appointed by the chairman at | 


the ends to be gained by the proposed or- 
ganization. A constitution or articles of | 


framing of this a committee of three | 


the suggestion of some person present , 


or by a vote of the meeting. A short | 
| constitution is the best, because a very | 
few rules go a great ways with those | 


are working with much earnestness. 


| A. Williams & Co., Boston, 1875, and sold for 
$1.50, is an excellent book. Although de- 
voted mainly to a particular breed, it con- | 
tains many facts of importance to milk pro- 


| ducers nowhere else so well presented, Prof. 


L. B. Arneld’s ‘‘American Dairying” is | 
another useful book, sold by The Orange 
Judd Co. of New York for $1.50. 
2. A young farmer about to begin business | 
with a number of cows should certainly thor- 


| ket greatly lessens its selling price 
The | Oughly investigate this comparatively new | with head and feet on, wings still feather: d, 


| jects of the gathering, and lay before it | Brothers, of Waushakum Farm, published by | before them all the time; it takes the place 


of water for drink, besides being a fattening 
food. It is surprising that milk is not used 
more in poultry feeding for this purpose; with 
corr above seventy cents a bus‘iel, and other 
grain in proportion, skim milk is worth not 
less than six cents a gallon. Give all poultry 
plenty of milk. 

Dressing Fowls for Market.—The careless 
way in which much poultry is sent to mar- 
A fowl 


merce, so it should give to the tiller of the soil “" following may serve asa guide, or at least }and important subject of silos and ensilage. |a full crop untouched, more or less of the 


lights of practical science and experience. 
JA (MES A, GARFIELD. 


A FAR MERS' CLUB. 

Its ORGANIZATION. 

By Brrow D. Haxsrgap. 

There is probably no better way for a| 
man to use his mind during waking | 
hours than in thoughtful thinking. Some 
one-sided and soured people may carry | 
this idea farther, and say that the highest 
type of human existence is to not only 
think but to do the thinking alone in| 
secluded place, where the bustle | 

and stir of the world never enters. 1} 
have no sympathy mental | 
hermits, and when a man holds his brains | 


some 
with such 
| 


to be for his own enjoyment only, I put | 


him down as, to say the least, more 
selfish than wise. We should not live 
for self alone; the road of true success 


in life leads one right along by the side 
of his brother man. 

Of all classes and professions of men, 
there is none which from its very nature 
fosters more strongly the spirit of indepen- 
dence of thought and action than that of 
the farmer. The very acres that he tills 
become in some measure a bar to the 
intimate association of the head and the 
hand that characterizes the life of the 
village with its factories and mills, and 
the city and its centers of trade. A rural 
population is u scattered population. 

The farmer needs to have some means 
by which he can meet his fellow-farmer 
and in a friendly intercourse consider 
the important subjects upon which the 
progress of a successful agriculture de- 
pends. It may be that he would not 
suffer from having his own every-day 
private thinking improved, but he needs 
most of all to meet his neighbors, and in 
a debate have the cobwebs of the mind 
brushed away, and the machinery of 
thinking set into a healthy and vigorous 
motion. In short, it goes without say- 
ing that the farmers in every section 
of the country some such an 
organization as a farmers’ club. Iam 
glad that there are already so many suc- 
cessful debating societies—or whatever 
name such gatherings may be called. 
If we could trace out the causes of the 
rapid increase in the stock of practical 
knowlcdze in the possession of the farm- 
ers of to-day it would be found to be due 

nno smal] measure to the many meetings 
or discussion and good cheer that have 
been held of iate years. But there is 
much room for the organization of new 
clubs; and there is no time of year so 
appropriate for beginning this good 
work as at the outset of the compara- 
atively leisure season of winter. 

With the importance of « farmer’s 
club granted it may not be amiss for the 
reader and the writer to consider here 
some of the essential points in the val 
ganization of the club. In the first 


need 





are in earnest; no society can be put in 
successful operation without real hearty 
co-operation from the start. A little 
canvassing of the neighborhood will de- 
termine the desires of the people, and 
these must in a good measure serve as 
a basis for further operations. Hav- 
ing gained the assent of the farm- 
ers—and it may perhaps be largely pro- 
visional; that is, if Mr. T. thinks 
so and so Mr. 8. will be favorable, 
etc.—a meeting may be called either at 
the house of a leading farmer or at the 
school-house ; even the basement of the 
church could be put to baser uses than 
the holding of a gathering of this kind. 
A chairman is selected who will take the 


|as a suggestion 
| constitution of a farmers’ club. 
| tion: 1. This organization shall be known 


|thirds vote, and shall pay the sum of | 


|4. The officers, president, secretary and 
| treasurer shall be elected by a majority 
| vote at the annua! meeting, and shall 


| shall be the following standing commit- 


'6. The officers and chairman 


| Japanese Persimmon has not proved suffi- 


‘ | silo? 
place, it must be known that the farmers | 


‘in general. 


in the formulation of a} 
Constitu- 


as —~—. 2. The objects shall be the 
| promotion of farming, and an advance- 
ment of a better farm life. 3 The 
members shall be admitted by a two- 


$—— and sign the list of members. 


hold their offices for one year, or until 
their successors are chosen. 5. There 


markets etc. 
of the 
standing committees shall constitute the 
board of management. 7. The society 
shall hold monthly meetings, etc. 8. This 
constitution can be amended by a two- 
thirds vote after one month’s notice. 

The above, short as it is, will serve as 
an outline of a constitution subject to 
variation to suit the characteristics of the 
organization. It is hoped, should The 
Christian Union find its way into a com- 
munity where there is no farmers’ club, 
that this column may suggest to some 
reader in that place the organization of a 
society or club; and should the sugges- 
tion grow into action, and the action 
ripen into an established and enduring 
society, the labor here put forth will be 
far from wasted. 


tees: Live stock, grains, 


FROM THE MAIL. 

(The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or tions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. } 

Will J. E. W., of Windor, Mo., whose let- 
ter of inquiry on the ‘ horse-bean’’ was pub- 
lished in this column for Dec. 21, please send 
his full name and address to the Farm and 
Garden editor ? 


Farm and Garden Editor : 

1 wish to plant some blackberries, and as we 
have to depend often entirely upon catalogues of 
interested parties for descriptions of plants, I write 
to ask you if ** Taylor’s Prolific” and the “* Snyder ” 
can be depended on as not freezing cut in the 
latitude of Columbus, Ohio. ‘“Kittatinny” and 
* Lawton” freeze sometimes. Do you know if 
Japanese persimmons will grow in the latitude of 
Columbus ? H. M. McC. 
CABLE, O. 

‘*Taylor’s Prolific’ and ‘‘ Snyder” are per- 
fectly hardy. We have never heard of their 
being winterkilled in this section. You may 
safely plant them. ‘* Kittatinny ” and ‘‘ Law- 
ton” are generally considered tender. The 





ciently hardy for extensive cultivation in the 
Northern States; but giving it protection 
through the first few wiaters you might test 
itin your latitude, and report for the benefit 
ot other fruitgrowers. 


Editor of Farm and Garden: 

1, Would you kindly inform me of the best book» 
or books, which treat of milk farming, and where | 
could procure them, and at what price. 

2. Do you think it advisable fora young farmer, 
who intends to keep a number of cows, to builda 


By answering the above you will greatly oblige, 

PLAINFIELD, N. J. H. B. H. 

1. There is no book in the English lan- 
guage treating exclusively, or even principally, 
of milk-farming, if by that term is meant 
the production of milk for sale. There are 
several good works, however, upon dairying 
The largest, most important and 
, exhaustive, as well as the latest of these 
| books, is ‘ Dairy Farming,” edited by Prof. 
J. P. Sheldon, of the College of Agriculture, 
England, and published by Cassell, Petter. 
Galpin & Co., whose New York branch is at 
No. 739 Broadway. This is a handso:ne 
quarto volume of 570 pages, finely illustrated, 
and costs $10; it goes over the whole sub- 
ject, dealing with soils, drainage, manures, 
grasses and cattle, and gives a good deal of 
space to milk production, for city supply, as 
practiced both in England and America. 


winter in various States. Outside the circle of | 
enthusiastic silo men, the prevailing opinion 
is thut ensilage will prove a desirable adjunct 
in winter-feeding, and especially in dairying; | 
but it should not be overdone. “ H. B. H."’| 
will probably find that he can use a silo to ad- 
vantage, but before building he should care- 
fully study the matter, and will save money in 
the end by visiting several silos within his 
reach, at Mount Holly, Pompton, Mahwah, 
and other places in New Jersey, and getting 
the benefit of the experience of others. He 
should certainly visit the New Jersey State 
Agricultural Experiment Station at New 
Brunswick, where very interesting experi- 
ments in feeding ensilage are now in progress 
under the direction of Professor George H. 
Cook. 








HOUGHTON FARM NOTES. 

Our Thanksgiving Turkey. —If our city 
friends, who depend upon an overstocked 
poultry market to enable them to buy cheaply 
the traditional Thanksgiving turkeys, only 
knew the diffculties encountered in raising 
these birds they would not consider the usual 
price paid at all too much. Generally the 
turkey-hen makes her nest in a place past 
finding out; so remote from the farm build- 
ings as to be exposed to meddlesome “ var- 
mints,” and often broken up before the hatch. 
When a good brood of chicks is obtained the 
youngsters are about the tenderest creatures 
known, and very difficult to get through their 
first few weeks alive. A comparatively safe 
and easy period in turkey-raising comes next, 
but so soon as the birds get size they wander 
far, and a numerous flock will then rapidly 
and mysteriously diminish, too often, it is 
feared, ** at the hands of some person or per- 
sons unknown.” Bad luck attended the 
turkey-raising on Houghton Farm this year, 
and Thanksgiving was approachiag without 
a turkey on the place. Not only must we be 
content with chicken-pie for the festive 
board, but next year would find us no better 
off unless new turkey stock was soon ob- 
tained. Such was the unpleasant prospect, 
when, on the eve of Thanksgiving Day, a 
large box arrived by express, containing as fine 
a pair of birds av is often seen. These were a 
splendid Brouze gobbler and hen to match, a 
present from M. R. Foster, Esq., the well- 
known breeder of this famous race of birds, 
at East Canton, Pa., sent by him as a token 
of his appreciation of what Houghton Farm is 
trying to do for progressive agriculture in 
America. It was feast enough to simply 
watch this proud fellow as he strutted about 
his new home on the 24th of November, and 
we felt willing to waita year, if necessary, for 
a bite of turkey. The size and plumage of 
these specimens entitle the Bronze breed to 
foremost rank in the turkey family. A thirty 
pound Bronze gobbier, seen at his best, quite 
justifies the proposition of an early statesman 
to adopt the turkey instead of the eagle as 
the National Bird of America. 

Fattening Fowls.—Between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas time the matter of fattening 
poultry and getting it ready for market 
naturally receives much attention. Certainly 
it ought to. for it is attention to small things 
which makes the difference between gain and 
loss in the business of farming, and no part 
of the farm, especially at this season, will better 
repay time spent in thinking and care than the 
poultry yard. Fowls, of whatever age, that 
have run at large during the late summer and 
autumn months with grass, insects, fresh 
water, shade and earth wallows, should now 
be in good condition to quickly fatten for 
table use. For this purpose they will bear 
much more confinement and less variety in 
diet than if intended for layers and breeding | 
stock. Dry, clean quarters, not cold, nor yet 
¢0O warm, with very limited exercise, dust 
baths in a sunny exposure, and quiet treat- 
ment, conduce to rapid fattening, on proper 
food. For plump form, white flesh and firm 
fat, no food is better than milk and corn. 
The grain may be used whole or as meal. If 
the weather is cold, a soft, warm feed is re- 
commended for morning and hard grain at 
night; all the fowls will eat each time. If 








meeting in charge, and present the ob- 


“The Dairy Cow—Ayrshire,” by Sturtevant 


| trouble. 


| Many valuable facts will be derived from the | other viscera not removed, and all out of 
| numerous experiments being conducted this | | shape, may weigh a pound or more than if 


ready for the table, but it ig very unattrac- 

tive to the purchaser, and placed beside a 
well-trussed fowl suffers in 
No matter what the neighborhood custom 
may be, dress poultry well, thoroughly pre- 
pare it for the spit or the pan, even exercise 
a little taste about it, as can be done, and it 
will be found to pay well for all the extra 
The neck should be short and the 
skin drawn over the bone and tied; fold the 
wings closely and tie to the body while cool- 
ing ; make no opening in front of the breast- 
bone and let the cut for removing the en- 
trails be across the body an inch or more 
from the tail: cut the legs off at the knee 
joint and thrust the stumps of the ‘‘ drum- 
sticks” into the slit cut for drawing; remove 
all the internal organs, carefully cut off the 
gall-sack, clean the “gizzard” and after 
washing the inside of the fowl thoroughly 
and wiping out with a cloth, replace the gib- 
lets ; it adds to the appearance to lay a thin 
piece of the internal fat over the only open- 
ing thus make in the body, after putting the 
legs in place, just as a good butcher uses the 


caul-fat upon a carcass of lamb or mutton 
PaRIvo. 


comparison 


SUGGESTIONS. 

—Houses and stables should be made elose 
and warm, both for the comfort of the animals 
and for economy of food, As it takes just so 
much fuel tc keep a room at a given tempera- 
ture in winter, and the fewer openings for the 
wind and cold to creep in the less the fuel, 80 
with animals; just so much food is necessary 
to keep the blood up to the standard of ninety- 
eight degrees, the warmer the stable the less 
food will be necessary to keep up the animal 
heat, and whena given quantity of food is 
fed daily the more can goto make flesh or 
fat. Remember, therefore, that it is good 
economy to keep the stable or cow-shed well 
battened. 


HORSFORD'S ACIv POHP! {ATE 
IN NERVE EXHAUSTION. 
I am altogether pleased with the proper- 
ties of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nerve 
exhaustion and dyspepsia. 
Van WERT, O. A. N. Krovt, M. D. 








THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Pis ace.) 


THE FARMER’S ‘REVIEW, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Its market reports and commercial re- 
views of farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable, It takes strong anti- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 








Plants, Seeds, 

Specimen copy 
est Fruit and Flower Paper published, 

Extra inducements to Club Avents and thor¢ 


Splendid new Catalogue of Trees, 
new Grapes and Smal! Fruits free. 
of the 


ee. 
Se to sell our plants. Our f4-page Smal 
fruit nstructor (new edition) “se fad to pliant, 
grow and market; post-paid, 25c. dress, 
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Financial and Ansnrance. 


THE WEEK. 

The question of imports and exports is 
undoubtedly the one which for the next 
six months will enlist the careful atten- 
tion and study of close observers, as it is 
really the important question to consider 
bearing on the continued prosperity of 
our internal commerce. If—as some 
seem to feel—a period of extravagance is 
to swell the demand for foreign fabrics 
and manufactures to an inordinate de- 
gree, and run up a large foreign jebit ac- 
count against us, as a nation while a 
short crop curtails our expcrts, and 
charges the balance against us, so that 
with stocks and bonds coming back from 
abroad our gold is likely to be drawn 
upor to a heavy extent for shipment to 
liquidate our indebtedness thus created 
—we may well consider whether we can 
maintain any healthy degree of prosperity 
such as now promises so well. But if the 
present adverse state of our foreign trade 
is only a special condition, likely soon to 
pass over, then we need hardly concern 
ourselves regarding the future; for witha 
continuance of foreign trade in our favor 
there can hardly be two sides to the 
question of prosperity. We have shown 
before that the short crop, and the delay 
in shipments of breadstuff and provis- 
ions, were the two causes of our present 
depleted exports, and, further, that the 
prices of all our exportable articles are 
so much higher that we can reason- 
ably expect to receive about as much 
money for our aggregate shipments for 
the year as we did the previous year. 
If this is true, then the only draw- 
back continues to be the check move- 
ments in all of our cereals, which are 
preventing the prompt movement of our 
crops to the seaboard. If this blockade 








A POPULAR INVESTMENT 


$2,500,000 


Six per cent. Guaranteed 


PREFERRED RAILWAY STOCK. 


50,000 SHARES 
OF THE CAPITAL STOCK OF THE 
CINCINNATI, VIRGINIA 
and CAROLINA 
RAILWAY COMPANY, 


of the par yalue of $100 per share, are offered 
by the un4ersigned at $50 per share, with cuarantee 
by the MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK, of six per cent. per annum on said 
subscription price for six years, payable semi- 
annually, January and July, at and by the said 
Mutual Trust Company in New York City, 
ancl ite age: cies, 

The CINCINNATI, VIRGINIA and CAROLINA 
Railroad, with its connections, wHl make an AIR 
LINE from CINCINNATI to CHARLESTON, 
SOU CH CAROLINA, starting at WADSBORO’, 
NORTH CAROLINA, running northwest through 
SALISBURY, WILKESBORO and JEFFERSON, 
North Carolina, through MARION, VIRGINIA, 
and north through WEST VIRGINIA to CHAR- 
LESTON, KANAWHA CO., making a line of 300 
miles. The whole distance through a section of 
the country rich in agricultural and mineral pro- 
ducts, such as coal, iron, copper, cotton, tobacco, 
corn and wheat. The gross earnings ‘of the road 
when finished, will average over TEN THOU SAND 
($10,000) DOLLARS per mile. This will give gross 
earnings of three millions ($3,000,000) dollars per 
year which wil! yield large and remunerative divi- 
dends to the stock holders. 

Subscriptions to the stock wil!l be received at the 
— of the Company, 39 Broadway, Ne Ww York, or 
”y the 


MUTUAL TRUST CO., 


No. 115 Broadway, New York. 











Full information will be sent on application to the 
company. 


~ AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 


Banking and Financial. 


We have just issued a pamphlet, copies 
of which can be obtained at our office, 
giving an account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 
R. R., forming the connection between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied 
lines west, southwest and northwest. 

The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 
issued on the completed road to Newport 
News. Price par and accrued interest. 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 
ating expenses for the nine months of 
1881 have been at the rate of about 
$850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
$2,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 

The earnings for this period have been 
eo a large extentfrom the local business 
of the road alone, and without any con- 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy connection and 
the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 


6% Bonds. 


A limited amount of the /7rst Con- 
solidated Mortgage Bonds oi the 


South Carolina Ratiway Co. 


for Sale. These Bonds have forty 
years to run from their date, Oct 1, 
1880. 
of 6 per cent., 


They bear interest at the rate 
payable semi-annually 
in New York or Charleston, S. C. 

The tota: issue of Bonds 
amounts to $5,000,000 on 243 miles 
of road. The price of the bonds iz 
1024 and accrued interest. 

For further information and for the 
bonds apply to 


these 


Fohn S. Barnes, 


No. 18 Wall Street 


Chase & Higginson, 


24 Pine Street, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 
25th, 1881, 


New York, January 2 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affacrs on the 3iet December, 1580: 


Premiume on Marine Risks from lat 


fairly breaks in season, there will be a CAGO. a Mt 1880, to Siet December * 94 909-675 04 
sharp and heavy demand for all of our Premiums on Policies not marked off 


productions from abroad, which will per- 
haps make up largely for the diminished 
trade of the past three or four months. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 





SOUND ~! VEST - 3 SROURETES 8 furnished 
to Corporate 





Liverrnsc! & 
London & Globe 


lat dammary, 1680 ....cccccccccces 1,495,947 23 
Total Marine P’remiums............ $5,728,622 27 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 


, , P nd Pri " , - 
It is noticeable by all who are interested | CAP TAL FURNISHE bon PROC URED for Rail- uary, 1880, to 3ist December, 1550, . $4,141,087 80 
‘ road ree Hone having lines under construction, Losses paid during the ae 
in the fact that for the past year there and their onda purchased or ne: Koti ated same period............$2,071,238 98 


has been a gradual tightening of the rate 
for money; not only here, in this country, 
where it may be partially accounted for 
in the large increase of railway deben- 
tures—issued to the extent of nearly 
$200,000,000 during the’ twelve months 
just closed—but all through the leading 
European centers. London, Paris and 
Berlin rates have averaged considerably 
higher than for three or four years precéd- 
ing the last, and the firmness of these 


AL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for 

Sinton: Ae — &® Towns and C ities, a, and for Railroad 
Com nantes and other © eps zee 

Ww CONDUCT THE NANG ITAL REORGAN- 

IZAT ibN of Railroad C wh anies and other C orpora- 

tions whose property isin the hands of Keceivers or 


Trustees. 

WiLL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECU- 
RITIES on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or 
conyert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
™ P. WATSON, 7 and Treas. 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. COQ., 
100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Reserve for reinsurance. ...........++ - 81, 346, 195 69 








Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. . .$873,113 96 


The Company has the . foll owing Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,953,555 00 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 

READ AR TEE 1,187,900 00 

Real Estate and Claims due the C ‘om- 

pany, estims ated at... ‘ 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
ee 


470, 000 00 





I i. csne sar beccecanssenaes $12,608,356 71 


Six percent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 


; came rve ample for al] other 2A6, 387 97 7 “ : 
- : . ’ Capital paid in in Cas’ (00, 000 05 | Cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
rates is of a steady character; the J, & W SELIGMAN & C0 pital b. 1, cates of profits will 1 to the holders thereof 
changes not being so fitful as in former 4 ———— 1,008 Pan 00 70 | or canatig. gem entatives, on and after Tuesday, 
> ; i ‘lieve > many the First of February next. 

years. It is believed by many who study BANEERS, a eee “ $3.938,7 i941 The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 
je a iec ; are > " r , . i “liy . t 

this subject with care . that the arguments 04 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. in market — 50,000 OO | will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 


80 long and ably advanced in favor of a 
che+p money tendency all over the Euro- 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
D Bills of chang’ 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881.. $3,888,719 41 


their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Firstof February next, from which date all in- 


raw Ex and wake Telewraphic This Company conducts its business | a the re- cae ee oe ~ 
‘ the New Y: Safety Fund terest thereon will cease. The certificates be 
pean world, and on our own continent as | Trsvsfore of MOney on Eurove, ete. —___._.|San tains. Glee Ee en | oe Se 


well, are based ona mistaken caleulation 
of the increasing demands on the eur- 
rency resources of the nations. The flow 
of gold from abroad has had the effect to 
stimulate to a remarkable degree our 
various enterprises; the building of rail- 


ALONZO FOLLETT 


No 9 Wall St., 


CHICAGO 
Six per cent. Car Trusts, 


These Certificates are non-taxable, area 
direct obligation of a good Railroad Com- 


produced at3the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
next earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3lst December, 1880, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 





ways isonly the beginning of such growth; pany, and the cars are held in trast, thus in 

a " r : ? e e ° ble security. P 
for every five miles of rail laid a fresh| Negotiations of Prime Com- — ce apne Manicipal Bonds. TRUSTEES: 
stimulus is given to an old community, Colleetions promptly made. J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY 


or a foundation of a new one is laid; all 
of which absorbs floating capital or 


money and creates a new demand for DAVID LANE ss. GE A 
. : . | 
the future. And while the National Bank- take hold of any but concerns A. RAVEN ROBERT Hy 
ing system is established to meet this APOE gM SAMUEL 
whose paper is Ar. ENT. Ft m OHAS D. LEV ERICH g 
growing demand the system itself has JOSIAH 0. LO ve WILLIAM BRYCE, * ‘ 
. ' hts alvnecte. 2 anes WILLIAM E. Do IGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
some features which check its growth, of ROYAL PHEL Ps, . PETER. V. KING, : 4 
4 -_ t > Tee . Ss. wi ING THOS. P. CODDINGTON, 
which we may speak hereafte ae OM PASSES Microsropes, Opera: Glasees, ay D, HORACE K. THURBER, 
The bank statement clearly indicates a 9 Spertacles, Thermom:ters, WHESIAM WEB went cote 
; tY sLINS, 
flow of currency from the West. We b oN arnome and Telescopes. K. & J. BECK, CHAS. P. BURDETT, HENRY L. RIKEI 
: anufacturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. Send 
2 reas 1D ; J.D. JONES, Presid 
ae es the — _ — rease of $8, for INustrated Priced Catalogue, and mentior CHARLES ‘DENNIS ie we Pres't 
500,000, about, in deposits, made up | this paper in writing to us. W. HH. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres't 


largely of bank notes, as the increase of 
specie is only nominal, with a slight de- 


mercial paper at Low Rates 
Does not solicit and will not 








PRESTON, KEAN & CO., Bankers, 


100 Washington St., | CHICAGO. 
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Seedsmen of “— we wish totellthe public. Thirty years is , 
MARKE ST GARDENERS AND FLORIS STS, gives us such know ledge as pen able us to judg not = ‘where 
the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or V ogetable crops (whether for Private or Commercial Gardening), 


but also to thor- 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our Greenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are th largest te 


experien 


crease cf legal tenders and a small ce. 
crease in the reserve. Loans have ir- 


creased about $1,500,000. Moncey is 

stringent still, the rate ranging from six 

per cent. to one-sixteenth and interest 

i diem. Stocks are a little improved 
n prices. 





merica, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, 


F a ee HENDERSON & CoO. 


send our Illustrated R 


We 
“Eversthing oF 
the Cantos 
on applicatio 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


employing an aVerage of seventy mef¥ throughout tle year. 
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PATENT 
Adjustable Chair. 


Publisher's Department, 








sition. 
Parlor, Library, 
Invalid Chair, 
Child’s Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, combin- 


New YORK, JANUARY 5, 18&2. 


Boston OFrrice: . Macdonald & Co., 2 Brom- 
field street. 

ness, strength, 
sim Dlicity, and 
comfort. 
shipped to any ad- 
dress, C.O.D, Send 
quote C hristian Un- 


Curcago Orrice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


PHILADELPHIA OrFrice: 66 North Fourth street. 


| (READING Postrion.] 
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~ | lon. The WilsonAd jus, < hair Mfg. Co., 661 





FROM THE PUBLISHER. 
The Christian Union fulfills its promise | 
this week of a new heading, which we | 
believe all who see it will consider an im- | 
provement onthe old. The general de-| 
sign, it will be noticed, of the old one has | 
been preserved, while the embellishments | 
have been left off. It will also be noticed | 
that Roman titles and head lines have | 
been substituted throughout the paper | 
for the italics previously used, thus fol-| 
lowing the models of the best English | agi 
These minor changes in| 


| 


newspapers. 
the appearance and character of the | 
paper, which are made from time to 
time, are in the interest of our readers 619 Washington St., 
and with the view of securing generally | | BOSTON, MASS, 

the most harmonious and finished result. — 2 


The attention of our subscribers is espe- a pu UTIAN By 


cially called this week to the note which / MET & £ 


| anteananaine N.¥ 
| - 





COLUMBIA 
BICYCLE. 


It is a practical oy swift | 
vehicle, adapted to every- 
day use on ordinary ) oads. 


Fneland “and America has 
proved that itis no mere 
toy. Asa means of gaining 
he ro and pleasure it has 

al. Many clergymen 





j ; The Pope M’f'g Co, 





appears on the first page of the paper, 
and which promises them an elaborately 
illustrated supplement for the issue of | 
January 19h. This ought to be an in-} 
centive to a great many people to secure | 
new subscribers for us, or at least to send 
the paper for a year to some one of their| Children’s Clothing a specialty; Complete 
friends, as proposed in our ‘‘ Suggestion | Outfits for BOYS, GIRLS and BABIES all 
A” of a few weeks ago. This supple- | ages up to16 years. BETTER styles, BETTER 
ment will be the finest which has yet ap- | made, BETTER fitting than can be had else- 
peared in connection with the paper, and | where, and lower prices. Special attention 
will in its artistic quality and the infor-| to orders by mail. 
mation which it supplies largely ere 


ai ies 315 Sixth Ave.. 
the value of each subscription. bet. 19th & 20th St. 
Tne publisher trusts that those an oon] New Work. 










Catalogues free. 





have lately renewed their subscriptions 
will not complain if they do not immedi- | ¥F 
ately reccive an acknowledgement. The 
volume of subscriptions during the montb 
of December was larger than for any 
corresponding month during the previous 
six years, and it has been only by the 
most assiduous work that the office 
force has been able to keep up with the 
current. It is tt.e intention of the pub- 
lisher to acknowledge every remittance | 


’ 
A ? 5 " N f 
Ginger, Buchu, Man- 
drake, Stillingia, and 
vany of the best medi- 
cines known are com- 
bined in Parker’s Ginger 
‘onic, into a med icine 
of such varied powers, as 
to make it the greatest 
Blood Purifier and the 
BestHealth &Strength 
Restorer Ever Used. 
It cures Rheumatism, 











Y] Sleeplessness, & diseaess 

. . 1 

and if, after a reasonable time, a sub- F arker’s of the Stomach, Bowels, 
Lungs, Liver & Kidneys, 






scriber does notreceive such an acknowl. 
edgement he will do well to let us know. 


&isentirely different from 


Hai air Balsam, DB itters, Ginger Essences 
Mont Economical Hair <. and other Tonics, as it 
ing. Never fails to restore the never intoxicates. Hiscox 
youthful color to gray hair. & Co., Chemists, N. Y. 
z 50c. and $1 sizes. Large Saving Bi Suying Dollar Size, 





‘“‘The more we do, the more we can do: | 
the more busy we are the more leisure we | 
have.” | 














Amone the luxuries of this luxurious age | 
there is nothing more delightful in itself or 
more productive of good results than the 
Turkish Bath, at once a source of pleasure 
and a stimulus to bealth. Most of our Brook- 
lyn readers have probably tried the baths at 
34 Clinton Street, Brooklyn, and know with- 
out being told how admirably arranged they 





. o it 1882 isan elegant Book of 150 Pages 
are and how thoroughly the whole system of Colored Frontispiece of Flowers, anc 


1000 Illustrations of the choicest Flowers, 


the Turkish Bath is carried out. Every ar-| Plants and Vegetables, and Directions for 
growing. It is handsome enough for the Center 


rangement is made for the convenience and} Table or a Holid Piesent. Send on your 
accommodation of the visitor, and to those | mame and Post Office address, with 10 cents, and I 


' P : ., «| Will send you a cop % postage paid. This is nota 
who have patronized this establishment it is | quarter of its cost. it is priated in both English 
safe to say that no one hag ever gone away sno Semen. If you afterwards order seeds deduct 
dissatisfied. VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The 
"7 ORAL GUIDE will tell how to get and grow them. 
. Vick’s Flower pad Vegetable Garden. 175 
THE WIDE SPIRITUAL DEARTH. Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 
te ; 5 ccnts in paper covers ; $lin elegant cloth. In Ger- 
The religious press is lamenting it. Good | man or English. 
> Vick’s INustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 

men, East and West, e: pecially now as the| | Pages, a Colored Plate in every number and many 
Week of Prayer is upon us, are praying | Bue Engravings. Price #1.25 a year ; Five copies 

P “eee $5.00. Specimen Numbers sent for 10 cents ; 3 
over it. Working Christians are earnest- | | trial copies for % cents. 
ly asking the why. 


To all such thoughtful | Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


minds it is suggested to read, on both the | - = 
 Guanicie BR ‘OWN 


cause and the remedy, ‘‘ The Age-temptation | 
: PHILAD ELF HA 
























ef American Christians,”—a little volume | 
commended as ‘‘titmely,” ‘excellent, olf Li 
‘thoroughly adapted to the age,” ete., by such | 
men as Dr. Mark Hopkins, Bishop Chas. E 
Cheney, Dr. J. H. Vineent, Dr. Francis L 
Patten, Rev. Wm. M. Lawrence of Chicago, 
Dr. Dexter of Boston, Dr. Arthur Mitchell, | 
Pres. J. Seelye of Amherst, Dr. Franklin W. 
Fiske, Dr. D. W. Poor of Philadelphia, Drs. 
Truman Post and Samugi J. Nicholls of St. | f 
Louis, aud many oth«r Christian leaders. Few 
religious books for general reading have goue 
forth with such emiuent indorsement. ' 
Published by A. D. F. Randolph, 900 Broad- | f 
way, New York. Price $1.25. iq 


A you want to bu 
ve for Men or Boys } 
Beither ready-made ormade 
Sto order, do not fail to f 
send for our Catalogue, 


Long experience both in | 


| Send ten cents for sample Photograph and Catalogue 


William HH. Walker, 
Box A 200, 


) With Thirty Changes of Po. 


ing beauty, light- | 


} 
very start. 
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Goods| 





Walker's Pocket Camera and its accessories constitute a marvel of mechanical Sanaa. 
a whole photographic outfit to the very minimum of bulk. 














Vor. XXV., No. 1. 











** The Canoe and the Camera.” 


In a recent number of the The Christian Union the author of the above named 
article very happily describes his success with 


*“Walker’s Pocket Camera. 


These instruments are always furnished with complete accessories and full in- 
structions, enabling any person of common intelligence to master the art of Photog - 
raphy. 








UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, CHEMICAL LABORATORY, ? 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 15, 188 

It reduces 

Every part, down tothe most hidden detail, 


shows the highest skill of contrivance and the most thorough workmanship. 
It co happily overcomes the difficulties of manipulation that any careful person, who will faithfully 
| follow the directions, although without previous experience, may be satisfactorily successful from the 


Walker's Px 
| asurprisingly beautiful and perfect way. 
it the better [ like it. 
adapted to a variety of other cses, as occasion requires. 


00000 


90.0 0000¢ 


Farms, 


House- i ; Mas 
keepers, City, Village, Country. 


American Agriculturist, 


so named 40 years ago, when started as a Rural Journal, but now enlarged to em- 
brace the whole range of human labor and care . 


and Sketches, of Labor-saving, Labor-helping Contrivances, to aid Out-door and In- 
door Work ; fine Engravings of Animals, Plants, Flowers, Implements, Houses, Out- 
buildings, with many pleasing, instructive Pictares for Young and Old.. 


Instructive, Practical, thoroughly Reliable. No ome can read a Volume with- 
out getting many Hints and Suggestions that will each richly repay the small cost. 


Professors in Agricultural Colleges. oer Investigators and Writers. 

Pres foun pase LSD aa Cale” | “Ped RAN Oe na ene 
Wels o y > 

. a Tiauta tard, N. Y. Veterinary Coll. ° X: Forbes, Curator, Il]. Museum. 
Prof. F. H. Storer, Harvard Uni. . D't. Edw: ard Atkinson, ass. 

“ D. D. Slade, do. Ho Geo. Gomes. 

* ¢.C. Caldwelt, Cornell Uni. Agr. - Rpt. 

" 5 ot B.R — do. *, 

“« Jam 

“ W.J-5 7. "peat "wn aatteghSTe Der 

do. do. 

= Fa 6. vw &, Wesl’an Universit 4 8s. ings, Veterinary Coreen. Boston. 

“ § : ad lows State st) as, call MG, Weld eid, Among the farmers” 

pe = + geckos, aon. Fate 4 Fr. Goll. y eter Henderson, © n ardening for Profit. 

. Swallow, Agr. n arsons, Jr., Flus 
“ ©. Ingersoll, Peraue Caty. ty. dnd.) K W. Furnas, Ei Soveres, Nebraska. 
SW Mwniiad Siete ae? bot] iA Sel tse Nick ee Pies AS 
° Mich., on Farm . 
“ W.H. Jordan, Pa, Agr’l College. Pry ED: Curtis; on 2 bwine, etc. - 


mechanical appliances, artists, etc, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is adapted to 
the whole country, EAST, WEST, NORTH, SOUTH, and on account of 
its engravings, its general information, its humbug exposures, etc., it is very use- 
ful to every one, no matter where residing, or how many other journals are taken, 
and it is equally adapted to residents of City, Village, and Country... 


TERMS: $1.50 a year; four copies, $5.00; 15 cts. a number. 


ORAN GE JUDD CO., 751 deantunn te ‘New York. 
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S. A. LATTIMORE. 
RocuEsTER Ac ane MY OF SCIENCE,? 
RocHESTER, N. » Nov. 30, 1881. § 


cket Camera is a marvel of compactness and excellent workmanship, aia does its work in 


I have used it under all sorts of difficulties, and the more I use 
It is invaluable to any one who wishes to preserve fine landscapes, and may be 
In brief, it is perfectly satisfactory. 

MYRON ADAMS. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Profitable to Everybody 


INTERESTED IN 


Lawns, Cattle, 

Fruits, Horses, 
Grains, Sheep, 
Cotton, Poultry, 


§ Youth & 
( Children. 


BEST RURAL and FAMILY JOURNAL in the WORLD! 


THE 


Buildings, 
Dairying. 
Swine, 
Bees. 


Gardens, 
Flowers, 
Orchards, 


. and Illustrated with about 


A Thousand Original Engravings 


.. Full of 
Most Usefal Information, 


Many Humbugs Exposed. 


For 30 years the American Agriculturist has constantly investigated and ex- 
posed multitudes of Humbugs and Swindling Schemes, and thus saved its 
Readers Millions of Dollars. This will be vigorously followed up during 1882. 


DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS: 


Besides a strong Editorial force, and many contributions from all parts of 
the country, the following are among the Special Contributors : 








Useful Everywhere. 


Though issued for convenience in the Metropolitan City, which affords the best 


.. It is the 


Cheapest Journal in the World, 


taking into account its large size, the Engravings, 
the great amount of useful information, etc., etc. 


(One Specimen Copy sent post-paid for 10 cents). §" Those sub- 
scribing for 1882, before Dec. 10, will receive the Journal for Dec. free. 





Premiums to Clubs. 


433 Valuable Premium Articles, also many Good Books, offered 
to those who gather and forward two, three, or more subscriptions. 


«2 Illustrated Premium List sent post-paid to all desiring it. 
TRY THIS a year...it will PAY WELL. 


i Oo 

Hi “Barn xT. Miia, op ebay cache 

i Mh 1.0.5. Hoagiton ¥ =. Oo 
ia Bunker, ’ Esq. ..” Hookertown, Ct. 
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aT, Write or aa 


To k fall we 
toe, 10 set reeds only zee Gagan, toot waskel tage, eee O1CE clare far pet 
os Battal Washington cahtnagton NI 0 cure coughs, throat ie, d Bapat Ot ~ 
Dogreenes, ant aikos, we BA “planed 
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Tue First ELEcTRICAL TRAMWAY IN THE | 


Unitep Kine@pom has been commenced at | 
Portrush, in Ireland, by the ceremony of turn- 
ing the first sod. 
the direct auspices of Dr. W. C. Siemens, who | 


is not only a director of the company but a} B 
The chairman, Dr. Traill, | 


large shareholder. 


AGENTS Wanted for Golden Thoughts on 


MOTIER earings 


ler, D. D., contains the GEMS of Thoug 





he 
; wee Deat st Nu 18 
The tramway will be under | 0! pou the “hres |] Ov ) Ke aor ite. 


Mortals giv- R v. 
r. Armitage SILYS 3 i 
ot be vaiued with PURE GOLI 


me el BAVEN 


Morocco, in 


an 





calculates the cost of haulage by horses at |by MAIL. E. B. ae Sr » Publisher, 757 


elevenpence per mile, by steam-power about 
sevenpence, but by electricity he considers 
that the working expenses need not reach 
one penny per mile. In anticipating this enor- 
mous reduction in the cost of working, he 
takes into consideration the circumstance 
that each car will carry its own locomotive 
power, saving thereby the cost of fuel and of 
stokers and drivers, and, what is more impor- 
tant, the absence of heavy engines to wear 
away, by their friction, the permanent way. 
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Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, | canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mall aluable Treatise Free. 
tis remedies are the outgrowth 
of his own experience; they are 
the only known means of per- 
"het eC "ta Be 


Rev. T. P. CHILDS. Troy, 0. 


PENSIONS. 


E PAID every soldier disabled by accident 
~ mE SAD A WOUND of any kind, loss of 
finger, toe or eye, RUPTURE, if but slight 
diseases of Lunges or Varicose Veins give a 
pension. Under new law thousands are en- 
titled to an increase of pension. Widows, or- 
phans and dependent fathers or mothers of 
soldiers get a pension. Send® Fe for copy 
Pension ane =A aa Coe aes pe 
. Fitzgera ry aim os 
este cheeere 4. fer to Ind. Bank ing Co. 
and Pres’t Central Bank, both of Indianapolis. 















=CA ARTI IAL EAR DRUMS 
As —j 4 worn by him perfectly restoring the 
vearing. Entirely deaf for thirty years, hefhears with them, 
even whispers, Sistinetly. a ~ not observable, and re- 
gnain in position without ai Jescriptive Circular free, 
John Garmore, S.W . Cor. sth & Race Sts., Cincinnati, 0, 


Agents wanted for “Our E M PIR E 
== WESTERN == 

Just issued, by ablest Geographical echolar.* County 
Maps of every State and Territory in colors, every Rail- 
road and Town beautifully illustrated. Tells of Mi ining 
Farming, Homestead, Railroad and other Lands; Trans- 
portation. Prices; Social, Educational and Keligions Con- 
ition ; Nationalitie re resented; Climate. Soils, Producta, 
Wages, all Trados and Profo atistics; Areas; 
Rainfalls : Manitoba. British © sae nN aska, 1éxas and 
very section, sue te every pase. BRADLEY, UARRETSON 
& JO., No. 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most Powerful, the aie 
Cheapest and the Best Light known 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
* Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler. 

A ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New and ele. 

Meantdesigns. Send size of room. Get 
circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
to eheorehes and the trade. 


P. FRINK, 551 Pearl 8t., N.Y, 


(VEU RCH 
UG Sh bOUNS- 
AMERICAN CARPET LINING, co. 


rk and Boston 






































PERE ¥ $f SSSA 
ANY WATC 
Wat ; 

SOL ® yaeae S Eno Es 
- WwW tin ew thoroughlytangh 
@ HO. 27 HAND, mail or peneenal fy 
‘tuations preenred for puvils when competent. 
enuforarcuiar W.&i.eCHAFFEER, Oswezyo, N.Y. 
GENTS! BOOK AGENTS: 


SUNLIGHT ANDS SHADOW 


nearby Jo hn b B. G 
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o bot Root r gh to you 
It is the fastest sellin wo ers our eae picy 
umor, and_Thrilli mg Ente is withouta mee nr 
Speed Bvervone on an a 4 
png ‘Thousands are now waiti ng for Ht. It isthe 
C > 45th, thowand in 000 yo bee 


wantede men and women. Now is the hafvest time, Exc — 
C7 Send for Circulars & 


ren one Meets Tee a Ou, Hottie d Goce 


For SOLDIERS, p 
widows, fathers, mothers or 
children, Thousands yetentitled. Pensions given 
me loss af finger,toe eye or ruptnre,varicose sul 


ousands ef PS pensioners 
soldiers entitled to INCREAS 
PATENTS procured for shay ies 
1 Warrants pap ey boughtand sold. Soldiers 
an Deizs apply for your rights at once. Send 
r The Citizen-So] iejer and Pension 
and Bounty laws. blanks and instrections. 
can refer to thowsande of phy and Clients, 


aunt Ati 9s, Lock oats, Waskiagton, De 


a (TRADE 
Ameria F THE WORL 
late an Breakfast. C Cereals. 


Wheat Oats.) Made from choicest 
grains,allimpurities 
{wis co Wheat removed. Bein: 
Yellow Maize. steam cooked an 
8 thorough 


ly dried. can be bn = gam for the table 
in ten ities For nale by all G 

Be sure to ask your erat for A. 
THE CEREALS M’F'G 














nC ‘Brand only 
., Office 83 Murray St., New York. 


Ctl No. ld 


COPPER, NAME- ae, yuh Ink and Pad, by mail, 
for $1. Thesame made of Rubber, 60 cents. Send 3- 





— New Yor 


MILLER & KITZMILLER, PiQua, Ouro. 


obtain ‘‘ White's Patent Lever Truss.” Light, 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjustine 
ard and upward pressure. Pamphlets free. Ad 
Dr. C. AUG. GREGURY, 
% West Thirty-fifth Street. 
Qra AD AY aid male and female agents to sel 
3 4 Turkish Rug patterns. Address with stamp, 
E. 8. Frost & Co., Biddeford, Maine. 


AeaT, WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
ling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
$8 per cent. National Publishing Oo., Phila., Pa. 


arf 17 7 a Year an’ expenses toagents. Outfitfree. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


ee ~ | 1826. Bells for all purposes, War 
anted Satisfactory and Durable. 
MENEEL WY & CO., West Trey, Ni 


BUCKEYE BELL, FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire A ieee s, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRA} NTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, 0 


Clinton AL Meneely Bell Company, 


(Successors to Meneely & Kimberly) TROY, N.Y., 
manufacture a waperioe bugH BEL, of pale. Special 
attention given to 0 8. Oataloruese 
sent free to parties needinr Bel 





GENTS WATNED at Once to Sell the 
Life and <omplete History ef 


THE TRIAL OF GIUTEAU, 


A sketch of his erratic career and FULL HIS 
TORY of the strange scenes and Startlirg Dis- 
e et Soggy phn 7 We A Mlustrate d. Will set! 
rmmensel y Agent's outyit d0c¢ Terine to agents 
iberal. Adi at ag “HU BLAR ‘D BROS F Pub! ishors 
723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphis 


wi inted to su ups ly the wonderful dem tnd 
or the best, m 
LIFE. tf GARFIELD “ace $) 


Protusely HSBARD Bat Out * terms, 


Aud ess BBARD BROS., Publis a Ph iladelphia 


“ictures. Lord’s Prayer, {0 
mmangmente aan Beostijudes 
eon rine i. Ele wantl iu : 15 colors. 


size 16x 

pomp pdr i rk. 8 
far 40 cts. anc a Gieune: 5 
brand-new goods. A, E. r RAT rt Ps co. 











L, PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





Buy your Holiday Presents Now. 


IS BETTER THAN A 


PERFECT TiIME-KEEPER? 


Guaranteed to he Exactly as Represented. 


PRICE 


$10. 
PERMANENTLY CURED. 
CATARRH: MODE OF TREATMENT SENT | 
FREE. Address DKS. KITZ 


Manufactured with 
the same care as one 
worth 





No 20 is now ready. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


WHAT 














Twenty Na mbers in Alt 


Watches are advertised at $2.00 and upwards. 


hands, and th 


This number is unifor 


DRED splendid Declamations and Readin . 
cts. Maile free 


mor, Fun, 180 pages. Price 
berof a Lyceum who wants something new to recite shoatdy 
P. GARRETT & CO., 208 C 





tents F ree. 


ble low-} 
} country 
some 1a 
their ow 
cheap 
che Ape 
must ha 


38 DEY STREET, 





Sold by 





To get a relia- 


ed Watch has always been a difficult matter. The 
has been flooded wi ith cheap Watches--some good, 
. Inany worse than worthiess—a constant annoyance to 
s. Everbyody wants a Watch, and most want a 

Any one knows that there must be a limit to the 

2 of a Watch that will keep time; the cheapest Watch 
eaepring and gearing or train, must have a face and 


whole must be enclosed ina case. Of course, if 
+ parts are serviceable, no matter where they are 
de, there must be a point below which the cost can- 


mad 
not go. 


We have tried to meet the want of a good, re- 
liable, well-finished, low-priced Time-piece, and 
offer our Watch, which is manufacture ‘d for and 
can only be obtaiaed from ns, as one that wil 

, give perfect satisfaction to all who do not wisi 
\ to pay a high price. It is an open-face watcl 
\ of unusual strength and durability, case nickle 
plated on German silver, works covered with & 
yiass crystalto keep out the dust, 11 jewels; dial 
white wit h second-hand; crystal strong, thick, 
flat, wi th the new bevel edges; case strong r, good 
looking and weight 4%; ounces ; stem-winders and 
stem-setters ; no key required. 
/ All the parts are carefully adjusted and put to- 
gether with the care of a watch costing $100, and 
we confidently assert that no better watch can be 
pure! hased for double its price. 
The cut is an exact representation of the movement. 
Price $10 Each, Every Watch Warranted, 


Kefer to the editor of this, or any other New York paper, 
as to 


our responsibility. 


CUMMINCS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Every Number Dk ferent! 


/ CHOICE SELECTIONS. 


with the Series, and eontains another HUN- 
combining Sentiment, Oratory, Pathoa, —_ 
Bookeellers Every boy who speaks pieces, every me 
et the Wholc Set. (lub rates and Full List of Con- 
estnut Street, l’hilade!phia, 























CATARRH: 


ox of **DOBYNS’ SURE 





with every Box. 


nostrums, and grow worse ! 
CURE.’ and unless satisfied with result, you rmoney will be refunde 
Scre Crre’’ has no equal torc ~ Colds, Neuralgic and Nervous Head 
Sold by Druggists, or address, 


“DOBYNS’ SURE CURE” $s, the ovly REMEDY 


whichesn and loes show 
45,000 Certificatesof CURES. Why spend tin d money on 
tw SE ND ONE DOLL AR for 


JOBYNS’ 


“An 
MOBYNS & MITCHELL. Prop’s., Covington, Ky. 


Absolute Guarantee 








D. CANGELL'S 7STHMA:& CATARRH R 


en Wie and deata wi 
it, I wasecompelied hwy the THe live years of my 28 to sito 
rp i wre ayer « were beyond description, In A. ai 


myself byc nmpoundi ng roots 


after using one-t! wie ‘to 
send me your 
can sendit by mailon receipt of they 


tor, San Obio, or ALBERT IMGARD, Mans 


F ot. for ASTHI 
o 7 16 patient 
a box can re tignthe io op ler to the proprietor and the money will be refund 


sc FRE OS 


en eran fal pacis 


ie os 


EMEDY: 


qo by eae Phy si- 


and inhaling the medicine tius obtained, 


CATARRH , Warranted to relieve 


a to rest and sleep comfortably. 


, or 
GE. Should your druggist not keep the remedy, : 
© by all Drugegists, Address D. LANGELL, Pree 


r, 46 ‘Astor wa. OMices, New York City. 











DO NOT BEGIN THE NEW YEAR 








iret JEREMIAB 
TOTTLEDYKE ! 


a | The Game Is finely gotten up 
both inside and out. Elegant 
{ eee ee Cover on 






om ACTICAL 
ETIQUETTE. 
Piain, Sensi- 






ble, Reliable, 
Th t ranged and most practical work 
ever writ Every y YouNo MAN axp Wom 
aN si have it for reference. Every 
que ' \hat can possibly arise in regard to 
cus 





us of ae sn in it. 
3 | fi ‘a? Gal 
of Cities, 
instructive 
and 
Interesting 
Teaching the Location, Peptuie and General Infv. 
mation of all the leading citiesof the United States 
Piet Y CENTS EACH, or all three to one adlidress 


4:3, postpaid. DOMESTIC PUBLISHING co., 
ENTS WANTED. 459 W. Harrison St., Chicage 


NEW RICH BLOOD! 


Parsons’ Purgative Pills make -_ Rich 
Blood, and will completely change the bk od in 
the entiresystem in three months. Any } son 
who will take 1 pill each night from1toi2 eek 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha ching 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter stat ps. 

e S. JOHNSON & COU., Boston, 3 +s3s., 
‘ormerly — Me. 














Consumptives and people 
= have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, Should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It has not injur- 
ed one. It is not bad to take, 
It is the best cough svrup. 
3 Soldeverywhere. 25c.& $1. 


CONSUMPTION. 


















gut stamp a Some of tuber and Ribbon r 
icte_ note of stampa, 3 and #8. J, \Goldsborough 
Be! o iu, 
) Chestuut Street, P gampsy pg and ais 


50 @old-Edge & Pome Cards, name on 10c, Book of 
Samples 26c. F. M. Shaw & Oo., Jersey City, N.J, 





Without a BLACKBOARD | in your 8. 8. Ours is by far the CHDK APEST in the market. 


Size 32x 48. 


Printed on heavy paper ar 


to say mis 






ready for use. 
ror 8. 8. Superintendent. Do not fail to send for one; 


Tilustrates the International 8. 8. Lessons. 6@"Trial copy mailed 
you will be delighted 


with it. Price, per year, $3.00; 6 months, $1.75; 3 months, $1.00. Address LAUER & YOST, 


6@ Mention this paper..ce 


Cleveland, Ohio. 








A Moliday Present Worth ifaving. 


GIVEN AWAY 


to every one Who send 


Li is both Handsome 


and 


Front 





Exact fac-simile. 
view of works and Exact Size 





$5.00 to pay for five new subscribers to 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR, 


with 2ects additional to pay for postage and registry fee. 


Send a 3 cent stamp for our Complete ¢ 


TIRE 


JEWELRY 


including PIANOS, 


petes for a premium for which four 
1ecessarv to complete the number, 


No Gifficulty to secure names 
est Fashion Journal in the Wor 


ONE 


postage paid. 


should be fore rie by Bank Draft, 


Loeal Agents 


or 


‘atalocue of P remiums, handsomely illustrated. 


GRAND PREMIUM OFFER 


SILVERWARE 


premiums are given to stimulate the exertions of our 
subscriptions, hence a person's own name cannot count in competition for the prizes. 
more names 


is 4 ANDAMWS’ DAZAT is not only ic Lest, } 
na ; , 


DOLLA! 
Every subscriber willreceive acertificate good for &« 
Paper Patterns, to be taken at any time during the term of fi bscription. Sj 

P.O. Order ' : 
. R. ANDREW Ss, Manager, The Quce " ‘Publishing on or 


Cash Commissions aid if preferred. 


S FOR 


TOOLS, TOYS, SCROLL-SAWS and ¢ » fre OVE 
‘ONE T HOU SAND BOOKS, the choicest liter: ature in the leageage ‘ao 


A few minutes each day that would otherwise 
Bear in mind that our 


he thrown away will accomplish wonders, 
are required, his or her own name 


nion price only 


PER 


YRA R, 


Livle copies, lue 
r, Or in Register Sddress - 

SS: 
mpany 


3 & 75 Fulton Strevs, 


P.S.—Please me ntion the journal in whicb you saw. this advertisement, 


and Beautiful, 


Which contains our 
1 ! 


friends to secure for us new 
If, however, any one com- 
may be included, if 


mt f the cheap- 


a aren ® Cele anated Pinned 
All money 


"how York, 
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For this Year's | 
INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL COURSE. 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. 


By Prof. Matthew B. Riddle, D. D. 1 vol. 16mo, 
240 pages. PRICE, $1.00, being 
vol. II, of 


THE INTERNATIONAL | 
Revision Commentary | 
On the New Testament. | 
| 

| 


By British and American Scholars and Revisers. | 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D. D, 

This is the Neglaninn of aseries of Commentaries 
on the New Testament based upon the Revised Ver- 
sion of 1881, to be issued in small handy volumes. 

The text is, of course, that of the Revised Version, 
which hereafter must be the basis of every popular 
commentary. 

The aim of this Commentary falls in with the In- 
ternational Sunday-school Lesson System; its ob- 
ject is to make the results of the Revision available 
for the benefit of the rising youth of all denomina- 
tions. 

The ‘‘ Chicago Inter-Ocean” says: 

** It is a compact little volume, very clear and 
concise in its exposi tic yn, and is the cream of a)l pre- 
vious commentaries which have been put under 
tiibute, not for qui tations but for ideas and sugges- 
tions, which ap pear here in new relations and forms 

of statement. 


*.* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by 
mail upon receipt of price by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743 AND 745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE AMERICAN CARDEN. | 


A Beautifully-lilustrated Monthly Journal, 
Devoted Exclusively to the GARDEN, 


Valuable Seed Premiums given to each 
Subscriber. 


Edited by Dr. F. M. HEX AMER, assisted 
by an able corps of contributors who are ae- 
knowledged authorities on the subjects treated 
by them. 

Tre Conservatory, THE Lawn, THE 
FLOWER, VEGETABLE, AND FRUIT GARDEN, 
and every department of HORTICULTURE, 
will be fully represented monthly. 

** Seasonable Hints” and ‘* Answers to Cor- 
respondents,”” in each number, are worth the 
price charged for the journal the entire year. 

Price: $1 per,year. Six Copres (with 
premiums), $5. 

Vol. Ill. begins January, 1882. 
copies free. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 

34 Barclay Street, New York, 


N. B.— The American Garden and The 
Christian Union will both be sent on receipt 
of $3.50. 


Embalming Funeral Flowers. 


Any lady or gentiemen can make good incomes, at 
their own homes, atabove business. Nocanvassing, 
Send stamp for circular to D. GRINTON, 67 Chip- 
pewa Street, Buffalo, N. 

State name of paper whe re you saw this advertise- 
ment. 


TENDER FEET. 


People with tender feet can secure comfort by 
wearing Boots and Shoes made on the 


McComber Patent Last 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, NY. 


Sample 





a 








Send $1, $2, $3, or $5, for a 
retail box by express of the 


best Candies in America, 
put up elegantly and strictly 
pure, suitable for presenty. 
Refers to all Cincinnatti. 


Address 
L. LUCERNE & CO., 
216 and 218 West Seventh St., Cincinnati, O. 





for both sexes, in any acad- 


. 
emy or college study, at 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 
Instruction the best; ex- 
— the lowest. Over 1,300 students last year. 


‘erms open Jan. 5 82, A yril 4; Sept. 12. Caiendar 
sent free by J. B. 'T. MAI SH, Bec" Y. 


OpeRimy ConseRvaTORY OF Music. Under the 


College man: ent. Full corps of first-class in- 
heory, Voice Cul- 


ture, Piano, Organ, Stringed In- . 
struments, &c. Class or private 
lessons, oe preterred. er in 
Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 








PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, «te. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER ayy containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
ready for use. A luxury to parsons 

who care to preserve individuality in writ: it ‘ng. 


MABIE, TODD & BA®?D, 


180 apeakony New York. 
Send for Price-List. 
Ovum Goops 4kz Soup By Finst-OLass DEALERS 








— 


POPULAR 


CONDUCTED BY W. J. 


SCIENCE 





MONT HL ¥, 


AND E. L. YOUMANS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO.. 1, 3 & 





5 BOND STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 


I.—EARTH—WORMS AND THEIR WONDERFUL WORKS. 


II.—ASTRONOMY IN HIGH-SCHOOLS. By 
IIIl.—TIME-KEEPING IN PARIS. 


VI.—NEW GUINEA AND ITS PEOPLE, By 


VII.—SANITARY RELATIONS OF THE SOIL, I. 


VIII.—PROGRESS OF COPYRIGHT LAW. By 
IX.—VOLCANIC PRODUCTS. 
X.—THE CHEMESTRY OF COFFEE AND T 


XI,—THE ANATOMY OF AN OLD ANECDOTE. 


XII.—THE BUNSEN LAMP. By H. P. Armsby. 
XIII.—THE COLORADO DESERT. By Joseph F. 


XIV.—SKETCH OF PROFESSOR JOHN W. POWELL. 


XV.—ENTERTAINING VARIETIES. 
XVI.—CORRESPONDENCE. 
x VII.—EDITOR’S TABLET : 
IE oaks inneesctaehsehesanscavawae 


“The es 


XVIMI.—LITEBRARY NOTICES. ..........2...cccccccccesccccssees 


XIX.—POPULAR MISCELLANY................. 
PE: dead avatcncntracdeséavesscicescncsécces 


By Edmund A. Engler 
IV.—JURASSIC BIRDS AND THEIR ALLIES. 
V.—WHAT IS TRANSCEDENTAL PHYSICS? 


(Illustrated. )...... 


‘against s “The Popular Sc! ience , Mor thly” 


PAGE 

By W. Hi. Tarrahes......ccrccee 289 

Miss Eliza A. Brown.... bene ke cance on nen bee 
(Illustrated. pda enekabeamied Su4 

i ls se, SR anaes csencasacenbhnanvaens 312 
Be NR iy, TN sia once cnscensccstecenssens 315 


Rey. W. G. Laws (Illustrated, ).............. 
By Dr. Max von Pettenkofer... 
Benjamin Vaughan Abbott.. 










EA, “By Albert B. Prescott. Lesuieoendes 
Be WHUNRD Wee BAUINIOEL,...« .ccccccsccsscccccse 
Di htchcnddnsdanecocinnceovnes 

James 





Free to Everybody! 
A Beautiful Little Book for the Asking! 


By applying personally at the nearest office of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. (or by 
stal card if at a distance) any adult person will be presented with a beautifully illustrated copy of a 


New Book entitled 


GENIUS REWARDED, 


OR THE 


STORY OF 


bound in an elaborate blue and gol¢ 
book, which can be obtained only by application 


Manufacturing Co. 
THE SINGER 


rr AXX7 san 
THE SEWING 
containing a handsome and epee Foon engraving frontispiece ; 

lithographed cover. 


j = \, 
MACHINE, 
also, 28 finely engraved wood-euts, and 
No charge whatever is made for th's handsome 
at the branch and subordinate offices of The Singer 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York 








BROOKLYN 








1807. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Established 74 Years. 1881. 
COW PEHERTHW ALT CO. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets. 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place), Brooklyn. 





Parlor, Chamber and Dining Recm Suita. 


Pure Curled Hair Mattresses, Live 


eese Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, ete. 





We arealso p 


to manufacture all goods to order from the puychaeers’ own designs, of all kinds of 


Cabinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 





New York Store: B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153, 155 & 





A. THOMPSON, 
Ladies’ Restaurant and Confectionery 


30 Clinton St., bet. Plerrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS, 
Evening Parties, Dinners, Sociables, Etc., 
FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Made Dishes, Truffied Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, 
Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 

Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Bridal 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the 
mest reasonable terms. 

Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and 
Table Linen. 

S@” White or Colored Waiters sent as desired. 


TURKISH & RUSSIAN 


BATHS, 
$4 Clinton St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
LADIES AND CENTLEMEN. 


These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
matiam, Neuralgia, Malarial Diseases, Sleepless- 
ness, and kindred affections. They purify he 
blood, equalize the circulation, strengthen the mus- 
clesand beautify the complexion. 





157 Chatham St., N.Y. 





1839. 1881. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton St., 
Oper 0 Ho ond Lange Stock of Chetes ant Casefally 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapesiry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 
LAGE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNIOES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 





ARENTS in search of schools for their children 

will find prospectuses of the best in the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Direc- 
tery for 1881. At office free; by mail, Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


._— ACADEMY. 
Andover, Mass. 
The winter opens on Thursday, January 6. For 
admission or further information apply to 
MISS PHILENA McKEEN, corner 


) Send for a co} vs of 
4 The WEEKLY BE URNAL 
*THOMAS G. Miwa hicago, Il]. 











Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER 


86 Nassau Street, 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 

Standard, American and Spring Back 
hand all the yeas. on 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerlan, 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens. 











AekEAGHS. 
FALCON PEN, 






Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price-List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Nassau 278, 


~ Granite lronware 


FOR 


Kitchen & Household Use, 





The granite coating is an insoluble glaze, with 
a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrified under in- 
tense heat, producing a finish which is admired 
alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the 


housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither rust, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole- 
some and serviceable in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


Hardware and House-furnishing Trade 


EUROPES uae 


All Tveveland Mote Is first-c ages. More 

snevl for the mene pinany Excursion 
aoe etiered, Npesial advant »s securel 
rf Sight Sceing and visiting the ¢ test centres 
tf Arian! Historic interest inthe Old World. 
»urany Serect, Nun bern limited. 32-pace os spectus 
nt OURJEE: Boston. Mas 
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free. Address E. 7 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 





y 
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CHICKERING # 
‘PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS Pisses te" 


GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at the 
GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867 ; at the INTER 
NATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at the 
grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or exam 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit «ur 
Warerooms. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 
2 : & 





JEALESs and Agents supplied with Dan 
gerfield’s Igniting Match Cases. Secured 
by three Patents. The best selling article in the 
market. Send for Circular and Prices. 
F, 8. DANGERFIELD, Manufaeturer, 
Auburn, New York. 





5 ( (2 VIRGINIA ean AND MLLLS for 
hance. te 
fp’ GHAFFIN & UO. Hichmonn Va” 
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